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THE OFFICER’S GUIDE - - - - © = = = = = = $2.54 


A best seller since the beginning of the war. The new tenth edition is up to date ai 
ready for delivery. As always the Officer’s Guide contains everything the officer needs 
know. It will keep you up to the minute. 


COMPANY ADMINISTRATION } Cloch $2.00) 


AND PERSONNEL RECORDS |" ~~ Paper $1.54) 
By COLONEL C. M. VIRTUE 


Always an administrative “must,” Colonel Virtue’s book is today more important tha: 
ever. The maze of administrative details are made clear and simple in this definitive guid 
for the regimental personnel section and others engaged in Army administrative work. 


ARMY FOOD AND MESSING ee eee $2.50 


Few officers have the background to start right in as mess experts, but every officer wil! 
find that with common sense and Army Food and Messing, his unit can operate a smooth- 
running, good-feeding, economical mess. Menus, accounting, administration—they’re all 
here. 
HANDBOOK TO ARMY REGULATIONS- - - - = =~ = $2.50 
By LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALTER SCZUDLO, AGD 


The clerk or officer serving in an administrative capacity will find this handbook to Army 
Regulations and other administrative directives a valuable guide and index. 


BASIC MANUAL OF SMALL ARMS - - - - - = =~ = $2.00 
By W. H. B. SMITH 


This book tells how to load, operate, disassemble, and assemble American, German, Italian, 
Japanese, Russian, British, and other military small arms. Completely illustrated. 213 pages. 


IDENTIFICATION - - - = = «© «© «© «© «© «© «= «= $2.00 


The most comprehensive of all military identification books. Uniforms, insignia, and 
colors of all armies are shown. A special section pictures in color Army Air Forces in- 
signia, flags of the world, and other insignia and markings in military use. 


MAP AND AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH READING, COMPLETE ~ - $1.00 


This handbook is based on official texts and is a clear exposition of the subject. There is 
an excellent chapter on foreign map reading. With each book come two cardboard pro- 
tractors, a photo coérdinate scale, two maps in colors, and several air photographs. 
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Battle is the Pay-Off 
By Major Ralph Ingersoll 

rr Ingersoll tells of the Battle of 
iettar, and how big this war is and 
the Army is doing to win it. Cloth 


mn $2.00. 


at’s That Plane? 
By Walter B. Pitkin, Jr. 
houettes of 83 American and Jap 


with pictures and descriptions 


Army Life 
By CWO E. J. Kahn, Jr. 
lumorous story of a new Army mar 


edition $1.75. 


Guadalcanal Diary 
By Richard Tregaskis 


ront-line battle in the South Pacific. 


[he Lost Battalion 


By Thomas M. Johnson and 
Fletcher Pratt 


e famous outfit that held its ground 


— 


atriot Battles 
By Colonel A. C. M. Azoy 


Battles of our first American war. 


lank-Fighter Team 
By Lieutenant Robert M. Gerard 


\T unit against the Panzers 


Sergeant Terry Bull 
By Himself 


Sergeant Terry’s stories have been 


rites in the Army for years. 


Studies on War 


Best articles from Military Affairs. 


What To Do Aboard the Transport 


\ group of scientists answer the ques 


of the soldier aboard ship. Also 
available in cloth at $1.50 under the 


Science from Shipboard, 





Fighting Forces Books for the 
Armed Services Only 


Report on India 
By T. A. Raman 


We Cannot Escape History 
By John T. Whitaker 
The events leading up to the wal 
in Europe told by a critically observ 
ant correspondent (Cloth edition 


$2.75. ) 


Rifles and Machine Guns of the 
W orld’s Armies 


By Captain Melvin M 
Johnson, Jr. 


In this extremely valuable book 
Captain Johnson describes and illu 
trates all of the small arms in use in 
the world today. Cloth edition $5.00 


Defense Against Chemical War 


War chemicals and how to combat 
them. Based on the Army’s graphi 
portfolio. 


The Russian Army 
By Walter Kerr 


The most penetrating discussion of 
the Red Army so far written by an 
American. Cloth edition $2.75 


The Nazi State 
By William Ebenstein 
The Nazi government and how it 
works—from top to bottom. Cloth 
edition $2.75. 
U'he Making of Modern China 
By Owen and Eleanor Lattimore 


A short but revealing history of 
modern China. Cloth edition $2.50 


Freedom Speaks 


Selected by George F. Reynolds 
and Donald F. Connors 


A storehouse of the vital and sig 
nificant ideas on freedom expressed 
by mankind. Cloth edition $2.00. 


How to Abandon Ship 


By Phil Richards and 
John J. Banigan 


Two sailors, one of whom has beer 


shipwrecked, here explain every side 


of abandoning ship, including life on 
a life raft. Cloth edition $1.00. 


An informative and useful book or 


present-day India. Cloth edition $2.50 


Our Enemy Japan 


By Wilfrid Fleisher 
The Japanese Empir: 
people since the day f Commodores 
Perry. Cloth edition $2.00 
Japan’s Military Masters 
By Hillis Lory 
Jap Army leade1 rganizati 
and training. Cloth edition $2.50 
Conflict: The Civil War 
By Geerge Fort Milton 


The best one-volume history. Cloth 
edition $3.50 
Rifleman Dodd 
By C. S. Forester 
The story of a trained and self-re 


liant fighting man 
The Gun 
By C. S. Forester 
If you fire any kind of gun, you 
will see why this is a great story 
U'he Fight at Pearl Harbor 
By Blake Clark 


The fight against odd 
opened the war 


which 


Machine Warfare 
ty Major Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 


Hitler studied this writer's ideas 
on the plane and the tank. Cloth 
edition $2.50. 


[he Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 

Selected portions from Clause 
witz’s famous writings on war. Cloth 
edition $1.50. 


Gas Warfare 
By Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 


Complete description of chemicals 
and chemical weapons and tactics by 
a foremost expert. Cloth edition 
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It can now be reported that through the gen- 
erous and unceasing efforts of neutral workers 
(Swedish, Swiss and others ) for the War Prisoner’s 
Aid of the YMCA (which the Infantry Journal 
Prisoner of War Fund assists.) American prisoners 
in Japanese and Japanese-held territory are now 
receiving materials sent to help them. 

It is very definite that American prisoners of 
war in Germany are constantly receiving supplies 
and that the most popular items are phonographs 
and records, musical instruments and books. There 
has been a heavy request for materials for study 
courses, with language and scientific courses pre- 
dominating. German, French, Russian, Spanish, 
Norwegian and even Japanese languages are be- 
ing studied. Theatricals are popular, with both 
modern and classical plays being produced by the 
men. 

We would like to mention the name of a first 
lieutenant on duty in New Guinea but he has 
asked us not to do so. The reason we would like 
to name him is that within a month he has sent 
us two personal checks of $50 each for the Prisoner 
of War Fund. Another ofhcer who asks to remain 


Contributors 
INDIVIDUALS 


Lt. Col. Frederick R. Weber, 21st Infantry 
Sergeant Fred L. Fish, 15th Weather Squadron 
Frank J]. Kolb, Sr., Paducah, Kentucky 
C. D. Funk, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Lieutenant, 188th Glider Infantry 
Lieutenant Garrett H. Wright, Indiana State Guard 
Captain, Ordnance Department 
Major and Mrs. Watson M. Connor 
John Williams, Jr., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Donald Davis, Boston, Massachusetts 
Sergeant Morris Leibowitz, Army Air Forces 
Lieutenant Willard ]. Banyon, JAG D 
Glenn R. H. Carter, formerly Sgt., 129th Infantry 
Robert T. Crosby, CIC Det, ‘NORBS 
Colonel and Mrs. Elbridge Colby 
Paul F. Cooper, Jr., Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Pfc. Dale E. Strauser, 419th Coast Artillery 
Pvt. Edwin J. Sage, 62d Signal Battalion 
A. M. Cooper, Jr., San Francisco, California 


Major R. B. R., Cavalry 
4 


anonymous, this one in Northern Ireland, sent u 
the last $5.00 in American money that he had. H 
wrote that he had been keeping it for some speci 
purpose and that the Prisoner of War Fund seeny 
to be it. 

Private Edwin J. Sage from Italy sent us a te: 
spot for the Fund. First Sergeant Charles T. Scott 
Jr., of the 372d Bombardment Squadron (H) sen: 
us a check for $187.80, the contribution of tl 
men of the sob nl Rana Scott wrote that 
his outfit had been in combat for over twent 
months and we “are fully cognizant of the hard 
ships and privations suffered by our comrades wh 
were captured after fighting so desperately in a 
tion on the ‘other side’ on Wake, Bataan, 
Guam.” 

Altogether $1,369.13 was received during th 
past month. This boosted the total from $47 
774.83 to $49,143.96. 

Requests for specific needs by prisoners, to 
which much of our Prisoner of War Fund has been 
used, have just about exhausted the Fund. Ther 
are many immediate needs, and all help will be 
doubly useful and appreciated at this time. 


and 





This Month 


Lieutenant Ralph M. Kearney, Infantry 

Mary Frances Barksdale, Washington, D. C. 

Major Craig Muckle, Medical Corps 
Tech. Set. William Aschenbrand, 602d AAA Group \ 
Colonel Henry C. McLean, Infantry 

Lieutenant J. H. DeV aney 

Paul J. Clark 

Sergeant W. E. Roge, 310th Field Artillery 

Private First Class, 1301st Engineers 


ORGANIZATIONS AND Groups 


Company D, 261st Infantry 

Company I, 334th Infantry 

Officers’ Mess, 338th Infantry 

U. S. Engineer Office, Pasco, Washington 

372d Bombardment Squadron (H) 

Military Personnel and Civilian Workers, APO 726 

Enlisted Personnel, Civilian Employees, and Officers o! 
Presidio of San Francisco 

Unit B, 3d Contingent, Detachment D 

194th QM Gas Supply Company 
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Discipline and Lives 


N° [ one fact has come out of this wat 
which tends to reduce the supreme 
value of military discipline in battle. Lack 
of discipline means loss of life. It means 
more men killed, wounded, and missing. It 
means a less eflicient winning ot battles if 
an outfit without first-rate discipline does 
succeed in making the grade. It can and 
does mean failure in combat. 

These statements come right from the 
war theaters. They are echoed by 
manders everywhere, in every fighting and 
working part of the Army. They come out 
of every battle in which our troops have 
fought: ground battles, air battles, amphibi- 
ous battle 's. Battles in the jungles of Burma, 
the beaches~of France and the Pacific 
Islands, the Italian mountains. 

These not statements that origi- 
nate at an editor's desk. They are not 
fuddy-duddy, brass-hat opinions from head- 
quarters ofhices remote from the fields of 
combat. 

They come directly from the battle lead- 
ers—from every place we fight. 

Lack of discipline means loss of life. 

It means more men—many more—killed, 
wounded, and missing. 

It means less eflicient winning, and it can 
and does mean failure to win at all. 

The most forceful statement about disci- 
pline received by The Journat in recent 
weeks comes from the chief of staff of a 
successful combat division—a division that 
has been fighting efficiently for a year, in 
one campaign after another. He himself 
bears wounds—and high decorations—from 
battle leadership in World War I, and for 
nearly thirty years he has been an alert, 
able, square, and even-tempered leader of 


com 


are 


troops and member of staffs; and he is a 
man with the keenest sense of humor. He 
knows firsthand the meaning of combat 
discipline. 


AM SURE,” he writes, “that discipline 

is the basis for all success in combat 
Without good discipline battles may be 
won if the preponderance of force is sufh 
cient, but it is certain that the cost in killed 
and wounded will be unnecessarily high 
Practically all ranking ofhcers will agree 
that this is true. But at the same time ther 
is a persistent and effective undermining o! 
discipline continually being made—appar 
ently with full approv al of military author 
ity. 

“In nearly every one of the Army news 
papers and magazines published and dis 
tributed with ofhcial approval there ar 
items which directly suggest to the soldie: 
that discipline is undesirable. There arc 
items—many such items—the effect of 
which can only be to urge the soldier not to 
salute, and to disregard his personal 
pearance. The effect of these items, often 
camouflaged as humor, simply intensifies 
an appeal to neglect soldierly bearing and 
military courtesy, without which efficient 
combat discipline cannot be maintained. 

“Here are some examples: 

“An item praising highly the virtues of 
a certain commander—with the greatest 
measure of praise bestowed because he is 
said to forbid saluting around his head 
quarters under pain of court martial. 

“The often repeated story to the effect 
that senior commanders do not want to be 
saluted but that soldiers must be sure to sa 
lute second lieutenants. (I agree that there 
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is more than one way of looking at this par- 
ticular story. But the point that the GI will 
invariably note is the false and dangerous 
ne—dangerous to discipline in battle—that 
ill seniors think it is silly to salute and that 
junior ofhcers all insist on it for their own 
self-pride.) 

“The continual flow of pictures showing 
heroes of battle with their sleeves rolled up, 
without helmets, and with an all-around 

sloppy appearance. (There are plenty of 
ofhcial heroes in our outfit here, and they 
are not soldiers who look like bums. ) 

“The story that one truly great com- 
mander is called Brad by everyone around 
his own headquarters. (The GI naturally 
concludes from this story that any officer 
who requires him to say ‘Sir’ or to use his 
military title cannot be a really good officer. ) 

“The story repeated thousands of times 
in picture, verse, and prose that first ser- 
veants are sadistic morons. (This seems to 
be the ‘normal’ picturing of the fighting 
noncom leader in every outfit who spends 
most of his twenty-four hours of every day 

helping to hold his unit together in 
every way. ) 

“The best propaganda is indirect and 
that is the kind we are using to undermine 
our own discipline. The reason why its ef- 
fects are not more widespread among com- 
bat units is simply because they are too 
busy with the enemy to see much of this 
officially sanctioned material. 

“It will, of course, be objected that to do 
anything about such items would be a form 
f censorship, and that such an action would 
deprive the Army of many good laughs. 

“It would be censorship. But we censor 
plenty of items that would be of deepest 
interest to all if published—we censor many 
such items in order to save lives. The cost 
of not censoring articles such as those I have 
referred to is measured in the lives of men 
“Sure, they are funny. But no laugh can 


possibly be worth a life.” 








HE Journat doesn't believe that you 

can keep the American soldier, new or 
old to uniform, from laughing or griping 
about his discomforts, whether these are the 
result of the sheer circumstances of war or 
the peculiarities and faults of personal lead 
ership. It doesn’t think that the American 
soldier could ever be made into a humorless 
human machine of battle. 

But it does agree with the implication in 
the letter quoted above that the one chiet 
purpose of newspapers and magazines pub 
lished with ofhcial sanction must be the 
winning of battles. And that, if leaders of 
troops in battle have evidence that such ma 
terials contributed to higher casualties and 
less efficient combat, the materials should 
most certainly be censored. 

As for the possible loss of laughs—if this 
can be set at all beside the loss of lives 
humor in cartoon, verse, and prose can be 
and often is a most effective means of put 
ting over the facts of discipline and battle 
that do cost lives. An example is the quiet, 
heart-warming, but life-accurate humor that 
Ernie Pyle gets into some of his daily stories. 
Another is the effective use of humor in the 
past three years by Army Motors in empha 
sis of how to keep ’em rolling. A third is the 
extensive use of the cartoon in saving lives 
from accident within Army Air Forces, and 
Army Service Forces units as well as other 
parts of the Army. 

Sometimes, too, humor has been used di 
rectly to build up military combat discipline 
rather than to tear it down. 

This war makes such extreme demands 
upon the men who fight it that every con 
ceivable resource must be used for the 
maintenance of battle discipline. Even if 
this were not nece ssary to the final w inning 
of the war, the extra cost in lives from low 
ered discipline demands it. 

Not one fact has come out of this war to 
reduce the extreme value of military disci 
pline in battle. 
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Faid 





Pass 


By Major James B. Carvey 


N the Infantry battalion that helped occupy Faid Pass 
and the vast de sert region of southe rn Tunisia between 
the Pass and Gafsa within a month after our original 

landing at Oran in November 1942, was a messenger, a Pri 
vate Harris, who hailed from the hills of 
vate Harris knew what he was going to tell his folks about 


lennessee. Pri 


the war: “I ain't a-goin’ to tell ’em nuthin’. Efn they wanta 
know, they can come over hyar and find out same as | 
done.” 


That may have been what the rest of us who were with 
Private Harris thought about it, for it remains a fact that 
few Americans understood how our forces h: ippened to be 
occupying Faid Pass and Gafsa so long before February 
1943 when the Germans broke through and drove us back 
through Kasserine Pass. A map of Tunisia will show how 
important Faid Pass is. Control of the 
Pass sec ured the whole right flank in Tunisia for us. Loss of 
the pass meant that large areas would be open to armored 
attacks by the enemy. 


Gatsa area and the 


hat was reason enough for the oc 


cupation of the area by our forces, small and scattered 
though we were at the time. That we didn’t hold the pass 
was due to the small size of our forces, the weaknesses in 
men and equipment of the French, and the determination 
of the € to regain it. 

Che whole operation was characte rized by bold aggressive 


action 


Germans, who later massed a larger torce, 


The prize was control of southern Tunisia and i 
The Ger. 
mans beat us to Faid but we knocked them out before they 
had an opportunity to organize the position for a stiff de 
fense. 


Was a race to see who would gain control first. 


The story opened soon after the Oran landing, with a 
small force of paratroops, lead by Colonel Edson D. Raff, 
who jumped at Youks les-Bains, an insignificant airfield 
near the Tunisian border. The mission of the paratroops 


was to take and hold this airfield. To assist Colonel Raff 
he was given a company of tank destroyers. Colonel Raff 


decided that the best defense would be a bold offense. Con 
sequently, he immediately organized a surprisingly efhicie: 

intelligence system among the French and Arabs and asked 
for a battalion of infantry in addition to his paratroops and 
tank destroyers. 

Through his intelligence system he knew the enemys 
situation. Gafsa and Faid were lightly held by Italians with 
a backbone of Germans and were there for the taking ¥ 
vided he took them quickly. My own battalion, the 3d of 
the 26th Infantry, was selected to join Colonel Raff, and 
in extreme secrecy we were flown from Oran to Algiers t 
Youks-les-Bains, one company at a time in C-47s. Company 
[ was the first to land at the airdrome. Captain Ed Devlir 
of Company I had no sooner stepped from his plane th 
Colonel Raff ordered him to move to Gafsa and occupy | 
he tank destroyers had already driven the few d 
fenders out of the town and destroyed some six gag tal 
near El Guettar. Company 
than the intelligence agents informed Colonel Rafl i 
dozen Italian tanks were approaching Sbeitla, alm 
hundred miles away. He immediately dispatched the ' 
at Sbe t| 


town. 


I no sooner arrived at Gatsa 


destroyer company to meet this new threat and, 
they destroyed twelve more Italian tanks. 
In the meantime the rest of the 3d Battalion was flying 
° Youks-les-Bains. C ompany L arrived soon after Com; 
| and joined an AA outfit in the local protection of th 
a ld. Battalion headquarters and headquarters compan\ 
Company M arrived next. I flew with this shuttle. W 
rived in the late afternoon, and the battalion comma! 
Colonel John W. Bowen, and | reported to Colonel Fatt 
t Feriana. About half of headquarters company and 


he avy weapons company arrived at Feriana, our jump-ofl 
base, a few hours before the attack and after a thousand 
mile trip with little rest. 

We found Colonel Raff already planning to use the | 
of the battalion already arrived | (Company K was en route 
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less Company L, to attack and occupy Faid 
Roughly his pli in was to move by 
truck around the right 4lank of Faid and attack it 
from the rear. Headquarters Company, 3d Battalion, Com 


at this time 
Pass the very next night. 
\ south 


pany M and the tank destroyer company were to leave Feri 
ana at dusk, pick up a company of French infantry at 
Sbeitla, continue to Sidi-Bou-Zid where Company I was to 
join the column from Gafsa, and on to a detrucking point 
about two miles from the pass. Three P-38s were to touch off 
the attack at dawn by strafing the pass while the infantry 
and tank destroyers moved in. The operation involved a 
night move of almost 150 miles over dusty roads to a point 
that only a half-blind native French guide knew. How the 
operation succeeded 1S still a que sion we who participated 
in it cannot answer. 

The move from Feriana to the vicinity of Faid Pass was 
indeed a marvel in the secret workings of fateful luck. Our 
trucks were a motley collection, some ‘being captured Italian 
vehicles. As the long shadows of the hills deepened and 
dusk started to fade the horizon, the column started from 
its base. The tank destroyer company lead out, followed by 
the 3d Battalion Headquarters and Headqu: arters Company, 


and Company M. The road all the way was dirt and full of 


10 


holes and ruts. The night was dark and a thick pall of 
hung continually over the column. I| personally had o1 
short glimpse of the route on one of the few maps availa 
The dust and darkness made it impossib le to tell with « 
a semblance of accuracy where | was at any time. The n 
was freezing cold so | left my fate to God and Colonel 
and covered up with as many blankets as I could fin 
cut out the cold of the topless, windshieldless jeep 

At one point, just before we reached Kasserine, the 
umn had to cross a swollen stream at a ford. The water 
mud came up beyond the hub caps of the trucks and it 1 
quite a bit of pulling and pushing to clear this first 
stacle. When we entered Sbeitla, the moon had risen 
the chalk-white buildings were changed to a yellow ti 
white. The streets were deserted. There was no sign ot 
French company that was supposed to be awaiting us 

1 half-hour halt during which the Frenchmen could 
be found, the column streamed out of the town. At 
point our luck almost caught up with us. During our 
the driver and assistant driver of one vehicle about a 
of the way down the column had fallen aslee p- They 
dently had awakened just after the head of the column 
pulled away. They had no idea where they were going 
to make matters worse, they had now lost contact. 7 


were actually only two or three road junctions that 
cause us trouble alon g the route, but one of them wa 
ahead of the sleepy driver. And, of course, he cont 
straight on when he should have turned right. And 
course, the rest of thi column followed. Faid Pass was 
about secured for the enemy at this stage. But the few 
ing vehicles that had taken the correct route by follow 
the mot rcevclist guide soon discovered what was WI 
[he guide sped back to the road junctions, stopped 
column, and brought the erring vehicles back to the 
route. This lost us another half hour of darkness. 
The twelve burned-out Italian tanks were still i 
same spots along the road where they had been knocked 
their blacke ned steel sides reflecting the soft vellow n 
light. At Sidi-Bou-Zid the column stopped a gain. Com 
I had not yet arrived. After about three quarters of 
we learned that the battalion executive officer, Maio . 
, had somehow located our Fri 
friends and had led their dil: pid. ated old trucks to join 
column. Finally € Captain Ed Devlin with € 
one rifle platoon) joined the column and at about 030‘ 
started on the last fifteen-mile leg of our move. The ( 
mans had mined the small stream bed that we were u 


to by pass Faid. So our British sapper, Captain Ch 


Corley (Bucko to us 


Company | 


Rowarth, had been working since dusk on demining 0] 
tions. He greeted us at the stream bed and assured us t 
the route was perfectly safe—and he was right. He ha 
complished his mission thoroughly. C aptain Rowarth ir 
duced us to British battle efficiency, which we learn: 
respect more and more in North Africa. 

At this point our good fortunes reached a new low 
Frenchman who was guiding us was probably as de: 
to ourcause as we were, but he had one—almost fatal 
ing. He wore thick-lensed glasses but couldn’t see. He | 
ably knew the Faid area thoroughly, but even with 
eyes he would have had trouble in the dust and haze o! 
night to place us one and a half miles from the pass 
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halted the column and said that he wasn’t sure where he 
F was. It was then 0400—first light—and the P-38s came at 
r ibout 0500. We detrucked and moved along the base of the 
hills as fast as we could toward Faid. The tank destroyers 
pre pared to assault the pass. At 0500 it was light enough to 
see the horizon. 

We looked toward Faid Pass and there, a full five miles 
ny ay, were the P-38s doing their job. Had we been de 
1. truc el at the correct spot, the pass would have been com 

pletely surprised and would probably have fallen that 
a morning. 
rt \s it was, our planned coérdinated attack turned into a 
piecemeal assault. First, the planes alerted the defenders. 
[hen the tank destroyer company moved right into the rear 
wa of the pass and took such high casualties from riflemen 
foht fring into the open-topped half-tracks that they had to 

- ithdraw. Finally, after marching that five miles desperately 

i fast, we found that the enemy was firmly in position in the 

oa hills on our side of the pass. There was nothing left to do 
now but painfully ferret him out and hope he would be un- 
Cet ble to get reinforcements, because our own were strictly 
i limited. About 0900, three ME-109s appeared and strafed 
a] nd bombed the tank destroyer company. These German 
lanes then started a shuttle service, returning about every 
hour to deposit bullets and bombs on our position. Our own 
1 planes were based too far away to give us any support at all. 
During one of their visits they heaped up our troubles by 
ls st fing our tank destroyer company themselves. So instead 

ur gaining a quick and decisive victory, our surprise ele- 
rh. ment was now gone and we were faced with the problem of 
pe highting the Germans and Italians off the high ground south 
coe) re pass hill by hill. 
v The terrain around Faid, in fact, the terrain in all of 
thern Tunisia, is made up of extremes. It is either flat as 
lliard table or rough as a rock pile. There is no in-be 

n. There are no trees and little vegetation. One of our 
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The Route to Faid. 


ofhcers likened it to parts of his home state ol 


\\ yoming 
On the flat there is no cover and only little concealment in 


cactus patches. In the hills there is plenty of cover among 
the rocks, but sup ply and evacuation are a major problem 
It is a gre at tribute to M:; 101 ( orley that he was able to keep 
us supplied with ammunition, water and food for the. two 
days of our battle. It is as great a tribute to Major Harry 
Rainey, our battalion surgeon, that he established his aid 
station in an Arab house on the plain almost in the mouth of 
the pass, evacuated all the wounded to that point, and 
didn't lose a man who was not already dead when the medics 
reached him. 

The first day was merely a battle for position. By that 
night we had driven the enemy to the last hill overlooking 
the pass. We could observe into the west end of the pass 
and all day we had pounded every target we could s 
Slmm. mortar fire. Strangely aad: the 
enemy had no mortars. We were all very surprised because 
we knew that the 


( with 
and 60mm. 


Germans were excellent mortarmen. The 
only artillery they had was a 47mm. antitank gun that fired 
sporadic: lly at the tank destroyers on the plain and into 
the hills behind us. 

Colonel Bowen decided to renew the assault with an at 
me at about two hours before dark—at 1600. The heavy 
machine guns and mortars were in position to support 
Company I, which was pretty well shot up, was in position 
to launch a holding attack, and the French company was in 
position on the hills on the right flank ready to attack in 
conjunction with our A&P platoon and one platoon of Com 
pany I which were to maneuver onto the low ground on the 
left and attack into the mouth of the pass. 

As the left flanking force started down the hillside to 
their jump-off point, the 8lmm. mortars poured a steady 
stream of shells into the pass and the hea\ y mae hine guns 
neutralized anything that moved. From the hilltop we 
could see the two platoons work up two gullies running 
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g the Hat plain. One gully ran along the foot of the hill 
td the pass; the other one ran almost perpendicular to 
first and curved toward the road leading from Faid 
ugh the pass. As each column came to the end of its 
y it was immediately taken under intense machine-gun 
trom the far end of the pass—positions which were out 
he range of visibility of our own supporting weapons. 
lhe gully running into ‘the pass was immediately rendered 
enable by fire from guns that could cover its entire 
[he men in the other gully spread out and charged 

re top like the trench fighters of the last war. But they 

ld advance only about seventy-five yards in the face of 
the murderous fire from the pass. Some men crouched in 
whatever small depressions they could find. Two men were 

d and five more wounded. A few took refuge behind 
ks of dried vegetation. The Germans immediately fired 
se stacks with tracer bullets and waited for the fire to 
ive the Americans out in the open. 

W e received no word from the French company on the 

right and we heard no firing from that direction. The 

vounded could not be reached until after dark. Upon in- 
vestigation, we found that the French company, instead of 
idvancing, had evidently misunderstood their orders and 
had withdrawn to the rear to eat their supper! This was bad 
jough, but as soon as they withdrew, German snipers im 
oa occupied the hill and we were faced with the 
prob lem of driving them off again. 

In spite of the hard fighting of the day several funny 

hings happened. At one time during the day the battalion 
S-2, Captain Nate Dreier, a large man—he wears size a 
shoes—was walking from our forward positions back t 
another hill concealing the headquarters. The space in ‘a 
tween the hills had been well covered by sniper’s fire all 
morning. As he approached our hill a bullet kicked up the 
rocks at his heels. He started to walk faster. Another bullet 
hit right at his heels. He started to trot. Another bullet hit 
it his heels. He started to run. Another bullet hit at his 
heels. Finally he ended up at a dead run; the bullets follow 
ing right at his heels. His gradual increase of pace had 
evidently thrown off the sniper’s lead. 

Colonel Bowen's messenger, Private Harris—he who was 
going to advise his folks to come and see the war—at one 
time during the day was trading shots with one of Hitler's 
supermen. Harris was behind a rock at the bottom of a hill. 
He decided that neither he nor the superman was getting 
anywhere so he pulled an old trick. He took a 81mm. shell 
case, put his helmet on the end of it and propped it up in 
his position so that the helmet just showed above the rocks. 
The n he moved to another position and waited for the Ger 
man’s next shot. When it came, Harris poured lead at the 
Kraut’s rock so fast that Jerry decided to withdraw to the 

. He took about two steps when Harris put a bullet 
ler his left ear, between his helmet and his collar. 

"7 That first night was unexpectedly quiet. Our losses were 
heavy and we were too tired to do much more than out 
our position. We expected German patrols at least but 

appeared. 
lust before dawn Colonel Bowen returned from a con- 

ice with Colonel Raff with the news that a battery of 
ch artillery (two old 75s, but effective in a pinch) had 
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gone into position just southeast of Faid and would start 
shelling the pass. Soon after that the artillery fire did start 
and pounded the pass with artillery and mortars all morning 

A coérdinated attack was to be launched at 1500. A com 
plete plan of fire to support the attack was worked out. Two 
companies of French had been sent to Faid and were to at 
tack the pass, one on each side of the road. One company ol 
paratroops had been brought up and was to attack through 
our right flank and take a small hill in the rear of the pass 
which would cut off any retreat. We advance 
straight across the hills to the pass. The artillery mortars 
and machine guns were to support the attack 

When the assault jumped off the riflemen charged up 
right over and beyond the objective, thanks to the com 
pletely effective supporting fires. Officers and men after 
We ards said they hz id complete confidence because of the 
effectiveness of that fire. 


were to 


The riflemen overran the enemy's 
position and didn’t have a single casualty 

The enemy began to retreat at a run down a deep gully 
that paralleled the road leading east from the pass for almost 
one-half a mile. The Frenchmen pursued them and our 
machine guns, firing at extreme rangé 


of the gully. 


€, COVE red the far end 
A few escaped but most of the enemy troops 
were Ci iptured, including the ir comma nding othcer 

It turned out that there were about 160 men defending 
the ae a hundred Italians, and sixty Germans. The native 
French troops were so busy Se arching the prisoners that our 
German ofhcer finally escaped. With these 160 men the 
Germans held off some 500 of us for two days 
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Crossing the Volturno 
By Captain Lauren E. McBride 


At midnight on November 1943, the 34th Division 
crossed the Volturno River east of Venafro, Italy, and seized 
the high ground approximately 3,000 yards beyond the 
river. For several days the upper Vo Jturno had been quiet 
except for patrol action and artillery duels. Each day, 
Major Sparks, the battalion CO, the haan officer, 
| was S-3), and the company commanders had 
cautiously worked our way around the nose of a hill to our 
OP. Here, we had a clear view of the valley in which the 
snake-like Volturno was the “no-man’s-land” 
two ranges of hills. 

Just across the river was a low, level area about 1,500 
There were vineyards, neatly laid out with 
their rows of supporting wires, olive groves and ¢ 


myself 


between the 


Vi irds deep. 
1 short 
scrubby undergrowth that increased in thickness as it ap 
proached the high ground. This area gradually swept 
sharp inclines at the top of which 
nestled the towns of St. Maria Olivetto, on the left, and 
Roccaravindola on the right. Hill 400 (meters) lay be 
tween the two towns. The left nose of 400 and a small 
knob still to the left of that nose, and a ridge line beyond 
were the objectives of our battalion. This was to be our 
first crack at the Nazi “winter line” which the Jerries boast 
ingly said they would hold until the middle of February 

Our patrols had crossed the river at several points in 
the sector. The Volturno was waist deep, swift and cold. 
Each patrol had run into automatic weapons fire on the 
opposite bank, so reconnaissance beyond the river bank was 
mostly a matter of studying aerial photos, mosaics and maps. 
We had gotten a lot of ‘taformation from prisoners and 
G-2 reports told us that a force of two companies of enemy 
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upwards ending in 


infantry, with mortars and numerous automatic weapoi 

were thought to be occupying well prepared defensive pos! 
tions in the sector between the r river and the high groun 
Ihe battalion had already learned from experience about 
booby traps and wooden ‘and plastic mines, but we wer 
further cautioned that the sector would probably be 
heavily mined. 

The sky was partially cloudy and visibility was not to 
good at 2300 hours on November 4. The night was com 
pare atively warm and conditions were generally good for a 
At 2300 hours the batt: alion was on the river 
bank and re ady for the crossing. Patrols had strung guid 
ropes across the river. An artillery barrage heavier than 
anything we had had for support in either the African or 
Italian campaign opened up over us and, after an intens¢ 
concentration, rolled gradually away from the bank. 

At midnight the battalion CO stepped into the water 
gave the signal, and started for the opposite shore. Com 
pany I on the left and Company L on the right, fifty yards 
apart, One section of HMGs were wit! 
each of the leading assault companies. Company a fol 
lowed the left company. The rest of the heavy we: 
company followed the right company but were le | bat 
talion control. 

I started out with what we called our “battalion pa ty 
in reality our mobile CP group consisting of the S-3 (my 
self), HW company CO, an officer from Company K x 
reserve company ), artillery liaison officer, assorted run 
and radio operators, an observer, a visiting Sdhats rist 
studying battle neuroses, our communications officer, a wit 
party, and two mules carrying extra reels of heavy 110 w 
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river crossing. 


crosse d abre ast. 





group followed behind the right assault company. 
battalion had very little trouble during the actual 
ng probably because of the effectiveness of the artil 
One man was reported to have drowned and we had 
casualties from intermittent small-arms fire. 
it trouble really began about fifty yards beyond the 
bank when we ran into mine fields. These were 
tly S-type mines. two or three minutes the 
ge flash of an exploding S-mine would light. up the 
incing columns. From the river bank to the Venafro 
nia Road (our first phase line) there must have been 
usands of personnel mines. Screams of pain and shouts 
Medics!” gave us a grim tally of the casualties as we 
hed on toward the road. 


Every 


To reach the road we had to 
<< the vineyards. Booby traps were devilishly rigged in 

wires supporting the vines. The fear that his next step 
sht trip the wire of a hooks trap dominated every man 
ithin an hour after the jump-off all rsa of the rifle 
npany commanders had become casualties: Captain Mil 
of Company I from artillery burst, 


close Captai 





+: 


The Volturno River. After the Infantry had se- 
cured the far bank pontons were thrown across. 


Benevento, Italy, where a battalion of the 34th 
Division held off repeated German counterattacks. 





| hompson of Company L from tripping a pe rsonnel mine, 


and Lieutenant Smith, le ading GG ompany K, from a hit in 


the eye with shrapnel. 

Most of our units made their way through this maze of 
personnel mines, paths and grape arbors in single file 
|_ieutenant McMahon, 
crawled along a trail disarming personriel mines and led his 


who took command ot a company, 


company through. Twice “meat choppers machine pis 


short range. The sound this 
weapon makes, a high, metallic bark, 
surrender of a few 
looked as though wi 
back through the mine fields 
large culvert with a 

One 


p' sition a 


tols opened up on us at 
is terrifying. The 
more trouble 


to take 


He wever, we put the mina 


Germans gave us some 


because it would have them 


guard poste d at each end 


Jerry mortar crew was stil] hring at our tormer 


is the leading elements of Com 


crew. We 


killing two of the crew and 


CTOSS the river 


any | surrounded the took mi chances but 
I 


ambushed the position, tal ing 
two prisoners. 

Our 
was still lighting up the objec tive but units had lost contact 
helds 
radio operator had set off a mine which had killed him 
and ruined the battalion CO’s radio had got 


working. My 


working but | couldn't contact invbody except the heavy 


The attack was now a study in confusion irtillery 


in getting through the mine The right company s 


radio. The 


wet 1n the and wasn t radio was 


crossing 


we ap Ms company. 


Our group arrived at the point where we wer meet 
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The crossing of the Volturno. 


the battalion CO. He was there with one squad of the left 
assault company but the rest of the battalion was still 
threading its way through the mine field. As we waited in 
the shadow of a hedge near the road three heavy German 
vehicles went by at a high rate of speed. We couldn’t de 
cide whether it would jeopardize the attack if we tried to 
stop them so we let them pass. Two or three minutes later 
we heard the “put-put-put” of an approaching motorcycle. 
We hastily devised a plan to ambush it. When we chal 
lenged it at close range we were answered by a spray of 
lead from a “meat chopper.” That was all the identifica 
tion we needed. We opened fire. The motorcycle careened 
off the road and into a rock wall. When we reached the 
vehicle we found a dead officer in the sidecar but the driver 
had escaped. The officer turned out to be a battalion com 

mander and he had maps and overlays of the mine fields. 
We didn’t find these until the next morning but they were 
used in later operations. 

We reorganized hurriedly and regained contact with all 
units. We still had radio communication to the rear and 
managed to inform regiment of our progress. During the 
rest of the battle we used runners almost exclusively be- 
cause of loss and damage to our radios. On the left Lieu- 
tenant James, who had taken command of Company |, 
pushed on to the first phase line with fairly heavy casualties 
from personnel mines. A runner from Company L in- 
formed us that Lieutenant Roberts had taken command 
when the CO had been hit and that he had now advanced 
to the second phase line, which was the railroad track 
parallel to the road and a few hundred yards farther on. He 
had met no opposition and had but few casualties from 
personnel mines. 

Major Sparks sent the runner back with a message for 
Lieutenant Roberts saying, “Sit tight and wait for us to 
come up on line with you.” He then turned to me and said: 
“Bring C ompany K up to the road, orient them, and get 
them ready to jump off from here.” Fifteen minutes later, 
after the necessary preparation we jumped off for the sec 
ond phase line. Our progress from the road to the railroad 
was almost smooth and strangely quiet. We got a few more 
prisoners in this area but had very few casualties. It 
seemed that this center strip had not been so heavily mined 
During this short but careful advance we managed to get 
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pretty well organized and arrived at the second phase |i 

It was now 0300 hours. The artillery, except for 
casional long-range counterbattery fire, had quit firing. 
rest of the job was up to the doughboys. There was 
enough light to silhouette our objectives. The dark rayin 
between Hill 400 and the knob to the left could be seen 
faintly. This ravine was the boundary between our 
panies. We started up that last stretch with our origina 
sault companies abreast. The left company was to se: 
and organize the “knob” and give further support in tal 
the ridge beyond. The right company was to seize the left 
nose of 400 and then attack the ridge line beyond which 
our final objective. 

Major Sparks was with the battalion party and we \ 
guiding on the ravine and had contact with both compa 
The ground began to rise sharply and was covered \ 
short, scrubby underbrush. The trails were torturous 
winding. Exploding mines and the cries for medics and | 
bearers, told us that every logical approach was liber 
sprinkled with mines. The leaders chose to crash throug 
the short, stiff timber rather than stick to the trails. Even 
so, casualties were heavy on that last push up the hill. 
column would bog down for minutes at a time and \ 
daybreak coming we were getting nervous and aitaiad If 
we didn’t get that high ground before daylight we would 
be dead pigeons! 

Major Sparks’ orders to the company COs at this p 
were: “Push on to your objectives, we haven't a moment t 
spare! Get the high | ground and organize quickly to beat 
a counterattack!” Our battalion party was generally follo 
ing the draw alongside a rock-walled trail. W e had acquired 
the 81mm. mortar platoon and intended to put it into po 
sition in the draw. We could see the ground forms ahea 
now and it looked, in the first light of dawn, as if we were 
just coming onto the saddle between the two hills we wer 
attacking 

Suddenly we were challenged in German. 
lead man in our column, answered the challenge in Englis! 
saying, “Who's there?” There was no answer. I had hit the 
ground when I first heard the German and now I saw men 
in the dim light picking up blankets and other equipment 
and hurrying. off in confusion. We had walked into a Ger: 
man bivouac. Three Jerries rounded a corner in the trail a 
stopped, mouths = n in surprise, not ten yards 
[hey shouted “Kamerad!” and surrendered. The rest chos: 
to fight. 

Concussion grenades landed all around us. The onl) 
weapons we had were the M1s of the runners and rad 
operators, a few carbines and pistols, and the heavy mortars 
But we had two grenades apiece and we deployed 
started throwing them. When we ran out of grenades wi 
fired our weapons. The Germans, taken by surprise 
evidently unable to organize or estimate our size, fou 
viciously for a short time with grenades and machine pis' 
and then withdrew. 

We captured two more prisoners. The equipment in th 
bivouac looked as if fifty to sixty Jerries had been there. \' 
had three casualties. One man had been wounded |! 
grenade and two by machine-pistol fire. 

Within the next few minutes Jerry covered the uy 
end of that draw with mortar fire killing our artillery liaison 


A runner, the 


! 
1S 
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ind wounding three more men. Lieutenant Kelly, our 
inications officer, was leading one of our mules when 
r shell landed directly on the mule’s back, killing it, 
raying gore over everyone within ten yards. Lieuten- 
ominic Della Vedova, CO of our heavy weapons 
ny, was later awarded the Silver Star for carrying 
of the wounded to safer positions through a heavy 

barrage. | 

got our Own mortars in position and firing. Ironically, 

ssault companies took their objectives without any 

fF fighting and the enemy withdrew. Captain Chewning, 
cting assistant S-3, codrdinated the advance and the 
pulling out of the bivouac in our draw, rushed right 





past him without bothering to fire at him or take him 
prisoner. The visiting psychiatrist had lots of material for 
his study and was assisting Captain Drye, the battalion 
surgeon, in caring for the wounded. We reorganized for de 
tense and sent word to regiment that we were on the ob 
jective. 

By noon we had suffered a few more casualties from 
enemy mortar fire, but units to our right and left had taken 
the towns of Roccaravindola and St. Maria Olivetto and 
the high ground beyond. Venafro, a to the left, had 
fallen and ground action settled down A see lling and 
artillery duels. One of the most sata, ttacks of the 


Italian campaign was nearing compl tion 


Artillery Target-Getting 


ven For the last twenty years we have assumed too often that 
lhe ts were always a Class I supply- -namely, automatic. 
is not the case. The better the enemy is, the fewer 


1 if the targets. 
uid it 1s only when the enemy is disorganized, routed, and 
alized that we have targets in plenty. In other situa 


nt tions they are scarce. The best artillery battalion in the 
it t \rmy without targets is of little use, but a mediocre battal 
t off ion which has within its staff an efficient target-getting ma 
low ne will be very effective indeed. 
‘ired largets are a Class V supply, not Class I—a class that 
) pr you have to provide for, think about, order, secure, nurture, 


ea nd then obliterate. ‘Too often our S-2s gorge their appe 


vere tites with their insatiable demands for reports and never 
vere disgorge (except for the historian) the results of their 
gitation and their evaluation. Too often commanders 
the ssume that targets will simply be forthcoming, will pop up 
slish everywhere. Too often the supported infantry does not 
+ the concern itself with getting information to the artille Ty about 
men targets. It never occurs to them. 
nent We often assume, too, that the target fixing facilities of 
Ger he artillery—maps, photographs, and topographical data— 
and ire also automatic, that they require no planning, no fore 
1 us ight. We assume or hope that they will appear at the 
hose i minute in sufficient quantities to fix on them the few 


gy targets that some observer believes are in a certain 
only lity. 

\Ve also have to fight against the habit of never looking 

favor on something that cannot always be made avail 

nd ble to every unit. Often a certain type of equipment or a 

swe n type of photography that circumstances might make 

ble to certain theaters is denied to all because of this 

ught & point. We must be versatile within reason—prepared 

istols take advantage of opportunities that knowledge and 

B lorcthought create. 
ithe & largets are either located definitely or guessed at. But 
t guesses must be educated. This necessitates a thorough 






by Sal complete knowledge of enemy offensive and defensive 

organization, particularly of their infantry battalions and 
ipper h weapons companies. And by thorough, I mean 
2iSOF thorough. We must study and analyze the enemy’s habits 
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By Major General Orlando Ward 


and doctrines. We must lay our enemy defense organiza 


ound in order to familiarize ourselve and 


tions on the QT 
our troops with them for target-getting purposes. We must 
make our mistakes on the drill and maneuver field 

We must use in all training typical German and Japa 
nese targets. We must make the attack of each type our 
definite concern. We must be so familiar with enemy doc 
trine that when we know an area is occupied by the enemy 
we can with reasonable certainty predict the location of the 
enemy s main defense weapons. Here is one example from 
Tunisia which contains definite 
information on the manner in which the Germans set up 
their defenses: 


report ot an action in 


“During the attack, all supporting fire was fired upon 
the top of the objective—a mountain—because the informa 
tion received from the French indicated that the Germans 
were dug in there. This fire was coérdinated by the bat 
[Infantry] ad 
vanced approximately one mile before it came under heavy 
artillery and mortar fire, estimated at least a battery of 
88mm. guns, two six-barreled mortars, 


talion commanding officer. The company 


and twenty tanks 
The com 
pany advanced, in its original formation, through this artil 
lery fire for another half mile at which time it came under 
small-arms fire from the base of the objective.” 


dug in at the base of the mountain firing direct 


Prisoners, stereoscopic pairs, analysis of the ground, con 
stant observation of the front are all essential to loc: iting 
By impressing the infantry with the far greater 
efficiency of our artillery fire support when the infantry 
lends a hand in locating targets, we of the artillery can 
poses he increase our utility. The infantry will be eager to 
help by such measures as locating the direction of machine 
guns by their flashes at night, and likewise, antitank guns 
Such targets can be attacked effectively by artillery at once, 
or located and saved for neutralization later 

The infantry has a réle in helping the artillery locate 
targets. You as infantry, must realize the importance of 
this réle and fill it efficiently. It is the whole tank-infantrv- 
artillery team that must concern itself with target getting, 
and with the planned, timely, and efficient eradication that 
will mean victory. 


targets. 
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Tanks and Tactics on Arundel Island 


N the planning stage the North Arundel Island cam 
paign in September 1943 was looked upon as little 
more than a mopping up of small groups of Japanese 
who had not been driven off the island. 
Japs had the idea that it was they who were doing th« 


However, the 


mopping up, and this lifted the action from a routine patrol 
operation to a campaign of considerable proportions. 

The island of Arundel, a part of the Solomons, is a large, 
flat, coral growth lying just west of New Georgia, and a 
scant 1,200 yards from Jap-held Kolombangara Island. The 
entire island with the exception of a few minute cultivated 
patches is covered with thick jungle growth which merges 
into mangrove swamp running out into the water on the 
fringes of the island. On the north shore there are two long, 
narrow peninsulas which extend from the mainland and 
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generally parallel the coast. Toward the western end « 
these peninsulas breaks off into a string of islands Ol 
ing size. It is this north shore with which we are conc 

At point A on the map the Japs held a strong po 
roughly semicircular in shape, protected by many mul 
supporting automatic weapons well emplaced with 
pared lanes of fire. Our troops attacked repeated) 
failed to penetrate the Jap lines. The closeness of our | 
to the Jap position made the employment of artiller 
mortar fire inadvisable—nor was it considered advis: 
withdraw. The most practical method was to use tan! 
make a break in the lines and then exploit this with in! 

A detailed water reconnaissance revealed a circi 
passage through the coral reefs by which tank lighters 
get to the shore at point B. 
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\ A CO (wearing fatigue 
hat) gives orders in the 
Arundel Island jungle. 


Landing craft bring men and 
supplies to the 43rd Division 
beachhead on Arundel Island. 








A platoon of six Marine tanks was brought up and moved 
into position in readiness for the attack. In jungle it is 
simple to move tanks close to the enemy because the jungle 
vegetation muffles the sound and there is no dust. 

The general plan ot attac k was a pe netration ol the Jap 
lines by two waves of three tanks each. This had several 
advantages, including good control. The second wav 
could protect the first from Japs with bangalore t rpedo 
or magnetic mines; the following infantry would be out 


of the heavy small-arms fire which a tank attack against 


the Japanese invariably meets but would still be close 
enough to maintain contact with the tanks and if an enemy 
machine gun opened up with flanking fire, one tank of the 
second wave could pull out of the formation, knock out the 
gun, and return. 

A point of penetration was selected after a thorough r 
connaissance by infantry and tank commanders. At the tims 
of the jump-off « ne of the tanks was out of operation which 
left us three tanks in the first wave and two in the second 
The attack smashed about half of the Jap position 

Japanese tank defense and antitank weapons ar 
in the jungle, and the tank is one of our best weapon 
destroying pillboxes and automatic weapon [he 
have knocked out tanks with antitank guns, but the limited 
fields of fire make these occasions rare indeed. 

The Japs had a set routine for movement either to or 
from Arundel, which helped in planning countermov: 
ments. Each night all was quiet until the moon came up 
Then a Jap Hoat plane would move out of Bere Cove on 
Kolombangara Island, take off, and circle Blackett Strait to 
see if there were any PT boats in the neighborhood. If h 
found none the pilot would drop a flare indicating this fact 
This was the signal for the beginning of barge activity 
A few minutes after the flare dropped, barges could be seen 
coming out of Ringi Cove and other points on the island 
These moved directly to the East Pier, where they wer 
loaded. Upon the completion of loading they rendezvoused 
off Devil’s Island which seemed to be headquarters for 
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barge activity. When all was ready the barges moved into 
the Strait, shut off the ir motors and drifted in the strong cur 
rent to one of two landing points. | he se points E ond | F « 
the map) never varied except when a coxswain got oly 

\ ery ily in the ec: ampaign we discovered th: it ‘ie string 
of islands west of Sagekarasa Island were free of Japs, and 
consequently OPs were established on them. These OPs 
were able to keep constant watch on the barge activity in 
the strait. Thus supporting artillery fires were re gistered 
on the critical points in the barge route and 4.2-inch mortars 
on the two landing points. At about dusk all we: apons were 
laid on the se points so th: it it was only necessary to give the 
order to fire to have accurate destruction brought to bear 

he first night this system was tried five Jap landing 
boats loaded with replacements managed to clear Kolom- 
bangara and head for the landing point on the west end 
of Sagekarasa. The observers kept an accurate flow of in 
formation on the progress of the barges so that at almost 
the same instant the boats touched shore a tremendous 
concentration from the 4.2 mortars met them. Two of the 
boats were destroyed and the rest hi: zh tailed it eastward 
along the shore of Sagekarasa, passing only about fifty 
yards from a 37mm. gun and two caliber .50 machine guns 
we had placed on the shore at about the center of the island. 
These guns sank the first barge and badly riddled the other 
two which then started back for Devil's Island where they 
ran directly into artillery fire. It would seem that after such 
an experience the Japs would change their plans in at least 
a small degree. But night after night they followed the 
same fants <8 plan but met the same heavy artillery fire 
in the same places and lost more boats. It soon became such 
a routine thing that as a diversion the observers started shoot- 








ing at the float plane with 155mm. howitzers. One nig! 
the plane cleared only by seconds and never returned. 

An amusing incident occurred on the night that the J Ps 
evacuated Sagekarasa. One of the small boats evident! 
cecue lost and started to land directly in front of th 

7mm. position. When the boat was only about twenty-five 

ial out, one of the men, no longer r able to restrain a 
self, fired a carbine. One of the Japs in the boat, evident! 
believing that he was being fired upon by one of his own 
men, cz ile d the password fox the evening which happened 
to be “Tojo.” The gunner of the 37 called back “Eleanor 
and proceeded to blow the boat out of the water. 

During the two nights that the Japanese were evacuat 
Arundel, they departed from their usual method of artillery 
employment and actually covered the north shore of Arund 
with heavy fires. This was the only time in our experie! nee 
in the Solomons that anything approaching massed artil! 
fires has been used by the Japs. 

Many times the Japs have exhibited eT 
tactical judgment. An example of this occurred in the 
Arundel campaign. A glance at the map shows a ] 
island between Sage . rasa and Bomboe peninsula. Th 
water is easily fordable at this point so that this formed ¢! 
most logical avenue of approach to the island. The Japs 
concentrated their forces on the extreme ends of the is 
so that we were able to move across and establish a strong 
position completely across the island without hein le 
tected until a Jap messenger inadvertently stumbled 
our lines. Our position was such that even though the Japs 
counterattacked with superior forces in an effort to r 
contact, they were unable to push through, thus enab!ing 
us to concentrate on one group at a time. 
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SERVICE COMPANY supporting an infantry regi 
ment when it is in combat over long periods of time 
ry can really become a “service” unit, but only if it for- 
its old plan of operation and takes on duties and i om 
sibilities it never thought it would have. 
Vhen you fight for wee ks and maybe months on end you 
finally are conksonted with the fact that if the combat 
ps are not to suffer in efficiency you must improvise. 

Some of the necessary jobs in which improvising may be 
come important are personnel replacements, salvage of un 
serviceable clothing and equipment, laundry of individual 
clothing, bathing Sor troops, and housing for troops. 

When we received our first replacements in Italy they 
ame to regimental headquarters and necessarily were to 
; e delivered to front-line units by the quickest possible 
method. The replacements arrived at the regimental com 

mand post near the end of the day. No plans had been 
made to bed them down for the night, no rations were on 
hand for them the following day, no water had been de 
livered for their needs, and some of the new troops were 
ctually short such necessary items of equipment as rifles, 
bayonets, entrenching tools, and canteens. Whether these 
items had never been issued or had been lost was something 

couldn't argue very long about. They didn’t have the 

tufl They were to go forward to front-line positions. So 
thev had to have the “stuff. 


Could the service company handle it? The service com 
pany could and did. It improvised. It did it by taking men 
from other jobs and by doubling up within sections and 
forming a replacement group. This group met the new 
nen, transported them to the service company area, bedded 
1em down for the night, fed them, furnished them water 
r drinking and washing, and checked for the equipment 
1ey would ‘need i in combat. The men were oriented on the 
tactical situation, told which items to carry forward and 
which items to store with their barracks bags, and on the 
“with the rations” to their 


tI 
t( 
th 
Ul 


next day they were delivered 
new companies. 

Clothing and equipment wear out fast in the field and 
nust be replaced. GI Joe wants them replaced but he feels 
too busy to send back the worn-out stuff for salvage. The 
supporting supply agencies, unhappy at the continual 

im of new clothing and equipment flowing forward to 
troops and the failure of the troops to complete the 

by starting the flow of worn-out items to the rear, 
“ the service company what it could do about it. 


e fighting battalion’s re ply to our requests that they 
zather and return all salvage is that they will do it whenever 
can—when the situation permits. But the situation 
never did permit. So, again, the service company took 
new job. A provisional salvage platoon was organized 
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service Company in the Battlefield 


By Major Buford S. Kirtley 


with channels set up tor the processing ol salvage that was 
to be sent to rear salvage installations. We also « rganized 
salvage parties for the clearing of battlefields when th 
troops had pushed forward far enough to take the area out 


of small-arms range. 


AUNDRY is another tough prob lem in the field. After 
we had spent forty odd - 1ys On a 
laundry service of any kind, 
Equipment for a 
infantry regiment. But we asse ‘mbled the equipment and 


1 be: ichhe: id with ho 
; e decided to Improvise one 


1 laundry is not an item of issue tor an 


hired ten local laborers, talked the quartermaster Out ot 5 
initial stock, and began to furnish the regiment 
changes of clothing per month. 

Sizes of clothing was a big problem but we decided that 


with two 


all sizes would have to be grouped into “small,” “medium, 


and “large,” on the theory that those who required unu 
sually large or small sizes would have to suffer with the 
usual and normal sizes or else be handled individually 
Washing and returning individual clothing seemed im 
possible, so we stocked enough laundry units,’ of small 
twenty per cent), medium (sixty-five per cent), and large 
fifteen per cent), to clothe a battalion at a time. We then 
issued our stock, picked up the soiled clothes, washed and 
returned them to stock. 


for reissue to the next battalion foul days late r. 


This gave us cle an clothing ready 
Now we are furnishing a battalion eac h week sometimes 
quicker) with clean clothes and the troops expect their 
clean uniform when they come out of the lines. 

Mobile shower units had been installed behind us; so 
now, when a battalion comes out, we are able to give them 
a bath and clean clothes. This usually comes on the second 
day they are out of the lines. 

\ man can spend a few days in a foxhole, but weeks on 
end of continuous combat and continual pounding by artil 
lery creates a need for better shelters—as far forward 
possible. Our models run to a cellar-like dugout as deep as 
the water line will permit, lined either with sandbags or 
ammunition boxes filled with dirt, and with six- to eight 
inch saplings for rafters. Over the rafters a combination of 
wire, burlap, sandbags, shelter tents, and dirt make a roof 
that is safe from anything except a direct hit by one of the 
heavier artillery pieces. Fancier quarters have wooden 
floors and white walls, made that way by hanging mattress 
covers down the walls and across the ceiling. 

All this a service cae yes It has increased our pride 
in our outfit. We feel that we 
giving these 
fighting. 


e actually doing our part by 
additional services to the men who do the 


*A laundry unit was arbitrarily set as follows: trousers, wool, OD 
shirt, wool, OD; undershirt, woolen; drawers, woolen; handkerchief 


socks, light wool, 2 pair 
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Hill 223 


By Captain William B. Larson 


URING the battle of E] Guettar in Southern Tuni- 

sia everyone was “88 conscious”—always thinking 

of Jerry’ s 88mm. AT-AA gun. No matter what 
happened to a man, whether he was dive bombed or cut 
As hz und on a C ration can, his invariable explanation was 
that he “got hit by an 88.” One soldier in the middle of 
battle was walking down a wadi carrying only a shovel 
in his hand. He was stopped by an officer who asked him 
where his rifle was. “Hell, Lieutenant,” the soldier an- 
“you can’t fight those 88s with a rifle—you need 
a shovel.” In Sicily it was the Nebelwerfer mortar, nick- 
named the “woof-woof” or “screaming mimi.” Any man 
who exposed himself on the skyline was told in no uncer- 
tain terms to get off the skyline before Jerry opens up with 
his “woof-woof” and blows us all to hell. 

In both North Africa and Sicily we were “reverse slope” 
and “saddle” conscious. The Germans liked to emplace 
their defense on the reverse slope where they were not ex 
posed to our observation and where our artillery fire would 
not have as deadly an effect as on the forward slope. Jerry 
liked a saddle where he could dig in his machine guns on 
the reverse slopes of the knobs of the saddles and have cross- 
fire through the saddle sweeping the forward slopes of the 
opposition knobs. When he had that kind of position he 
had the “Jerry school solution.” 

After our first experience with the saddle defense in the 
E] Guettar battle, we grew wary, and later at Sedjenane 
valley, we adopted the policy of spreading all the practical 
information on enemy methods of defense and attack 
through all the units in our division. This was done 
through demonstrations and schools. This training went 
on while we were actually in the front lines, and once near 
Sedjenane when we were demonstrating a patrol forma- 
tion, Jerry fired his artillery on the patrol. We had no 
casualties but the realistic note helped out. This habit of 
exchanging information was and is an effective method 
of insuring later successes and reducing the number of 
casualties. 

During the final stages of the battle for Bizerte, we 
bumped into a strong German defense at a mountain called 
Djebel Cheniti. The main road to Bizerte, in fact the only 
road north of Lake Achkael to Bizerte, passed by the south- 
ern flank of Djebel Cheniti and it was necessary that we 
capture the mountain to secure this road. 

General Eddy, the 9th Division commander, decided to 
make a holding attack frontally on Djebel Cheniti with 
one battalion w hile he outflanked the mountain by seizing 
a series of three high spots, Hills 208, 223 and 205 to the 
north of Cheniti with one full regiment. One of these 
mountains, Hill 223, was a saddle and thought to be de 
fended by about one hundred Germans. 

On the morning of the attack my battalion, the 2d, 
jumped off and captured Hill 208. The 3d Battalion, which 
was to move along the valley on our left and attack Hill 
223 from the north, 
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swt red, 


was boxed in by heavy enemy fire. 


When it became evident that they could not advance it was 
decided that the 2d Battalion was to push on from Hill 208 
and take Hill 223. Since my company had made the ass: wah 
on 208 we were put in reserve but were to support by fire 
the attack of Companies F and G. The battalion OP was 
next to my own OP on Hill 208 and I had an excellent 
opportunity to see the whole attack and hear the reports 
from the various platoons during the attack. 

Looking east from Hill 208 the ground fell away abrupt 

ly to a small stream about two feet deep and four feet wide 
with heavy brushes and trees growing on either side of the 
stream. Then the ground rose again suddenly to Hill 223. 
The highest part of the hill was on the left and consisted 
of a rocky knob covered with boulders large enough to give 
cover to a man in an upright position. From this knob the 
ground fell away to the right in a saddle and then rose 
again to another knob not quite so high but flatter and 
longe r. From the high knob on the left a nose 
toward Hill 208 
was one of the two distinguishing man-made features on 
the entire mountain. Arab hut with a 
stone wall around it. To the right of this nose, as 
at it from Hill 208, was a deep cut or draw in the moun 
tain which ended just below the saddle. About three-quar- 
ters of the way up this draw was the second distinguishing 
man-made feature. This was a large cactus patch about 
four hundred yards square. The cactus was thickly planted 
and three or four feet high. 

In general, the 
little or no concealment. 
and here 


exte ‘nded 
Located almost on the point of this nose 
This was a white 


we le | yked 


mountain and its approaches afforded 


But there were some boulders 
1 few scattered, scrubby bushes. At 
about 0900 on the morning after our own assault on Hill 
208, the battalion comm: wnder brought the commanders of 
Companies F and G to his OP, oriented them on the ter 
rain and the enemy situation, and issued his attack orders. 
He decided to attack in a column of companies with a 
pany F leading the attack. The attack was to jump off 
1400 hours which gave the company commanders Pais 
of time to make their reconnaissance 
to their platoon leaders. 

As usual we didn’t know too much 
situation, but fortunately the day before we had spotted 
some of Jerry's installations, and from our e a r experience 
with his methods of defense we were able to hgure out 
where he would be located in strength. To our right front 
on the southeast lay Djebel Cheniti. All day long we had 
been under long-range, harassing fire from Jerry machine 
guns dug in on the north slopes of Cheniti. We had been 
able to pinpoint about four of these guns and the battalion 
commander decided to fire one platoon of heavy machine 
guns and two 


and there 


and issue attack orde TS 


nyous the enemy 


37mm. antitank guns on these definitely 
located enemy positions to cover Companies F and G as 
they went down the east face of Hill 208, and before they 
came under the protective mask of Hill 223. On the for 


ward slopes of Hill 223 itself we had spotted one Jerry 
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Cherbourg Falls 





machine gun with about three or tour riflemen dug in right 


in front of the white Arab houss« 
As you Can see, Jerry sometimes does make mistakes in 
In this particular instance, when he 


had a broad expanse ot mountain with much natural cover 


iting his weapons. 


in which to emplace his machine gun, he had chosen to 
dig in right by and it 


Was a simple matter to reler artillery and mortar observers 


a readily distinguishable landmark, 


to his location 

Patrols going down to the stream bottom and up the draw 
to the cactus patch had not drawn enemy fire and hadn’t 
located any enemy in that area. From our OP on the north 
Hank of Hill 208 we could see through the saddle and at 
different times count y as twenty Germans behind 
. We therefore figured that he would 
have several machine guns dug in on the reverse slope of 


as many 
the right knob of 223 


either knob and sited to cover the forward slope of the 
opposite knob. We also expected to find prepared positions 
on the tops of the knobs and an OP at each flank of his 
position. The battalion commander decided to support the 
attack on 223 by firing his six 81mm. mortars as a battery 
from Hill 208, and a pla toon of machine guns with one 
section on either flank of 208. These guns were already in 
position and required no change. For this attack the bat 
talion had the additional support of one battalion of armored 
105s besides the normal support of a platoon of the can 
non company 


and one battery ot our 
field artillery. 


regular cr ymbat team 


[he company commander of Company F sent back for 
his platoon leaders to be coming up while he — his 


. When 


his platoon leaders had come forward the company com 


24 


reconnaissance and decided on his pla n of attack 


An American Infantry patrol (left) enters 
Cherbourg and advances toward the heart of 
the city and the German headquarters deep in 
a cavern cut into a cliff (center). German 
prisoners (right) with their hands locked 
over their heads march out of Cherbourg to 
PW camps. Infantry patrols first entered 
Cherbourg on June 25, and on July 1 mop- 
ping up operations had been completed. 
More than 40,000 prisoners were captured. 




















mander first showed them the objective and the en 


situation. And then, since the OP was being subjecte 


artillery and long-range machine-gun fire, he withdre 
a defiladed area where he made up a small scale mod 
the terrain using earth for his sand table. He then went 
his plan in detail, using the model to demonstrate his inter 
mediate objectives and different reference points. His p 
was to send the Ist Platoon through the small sadd 

the right flank of 208 and have them work their way 

a small draw to the stream bed. From there the platoor 

to advance up the draw on 223 to the cactus pé atch a1 
knock out the 


Arab house. 


machine gun and riflemen weewiry 
Once the Ist Platoon had accomplished | 
mission they were to move forward up toward the 
and up the slopes of each knob until they could brin 
on the machine guns believed to be dug in on the r 
slope behind each of the knobs. From positions on the 
the Ist Platoon was to form the base of fire while the 
two rifle platoons enveloped the knobs from both { 
The weapons platoon was to go into position initi 1! 
208 to support the Ist Platoon until it had knocked or 
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the Arab house. Then the 


hine guns and mortars were to dis place forward to po 
ns on 223 where the Vv could build up on the base of fire 
lst Platoon. 

Meanwhile the 2d Platoon was to move 
1k of 208 and work 


As soon as the 


my machine gun nest by 


th the | 
around the left 
to 
Ist Platoon had built up the base 


their way down another draw 


stream. 
e, the 2d Platoon was to continue around the left t slope 


The 


On Was to follow the weapons platoon dow n into the 


) 


23 and come in on the enemy from the north. 3d 
Plate 
im bed and again when the base of fire was established 
they were to move around the right flank of the mountain 
| envelop the enemy from the south. If it became ap 
nt that this plan wouldn’t work, 


F were to build up a 
2 


all platoons of Com 

1 firing line along the forward 

pes of 223 while Company G enveloped from the south 

Since it was impossib le for all the squi ad leaders to come 

ird and see the terrain, the company commander di 

d that the next best thing be done—that each platoon 

r make up a sand table model on the ground and go 

the entire plan with each of his squads. The platoon 

rs moved back to the OP look at the 

nd and then rejoined their platoons to issue their orders 
make their last-minute preparations for the attack 

company comm under had decided to follow the last 

of the Ist Platoon, and although he had a 536 radio 

hin he also put a sound-powe wed phone at the bat 

OP and had a lineman follow him with a roll of 

so that he could call back any urgent messages in the 


This 


tor one more 


ind have something to use if his 536 went out. 
SOP in most of our attacks. 


1400 all the platoons were in position and the attack 
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jumped off on schedule. The Ist Platoon leader had 
to send his squads down into the valley in 
pry with a five-minute interval between « 


\s the scouts ol the | Ist Squad moved oft the itil 


hring slowly on the known positions ol the enen 
gun by the Arab house 
their OPs to be. 
the right flank, 


Je rries on Cheniti 


and also on the place wi 


and the go HI 
Meanwhile the | 


Opt ne 
t lj 
ittauon 


flank was moving forward 


\ission of the Ist Squad was to work its way 
eastern edge of the cactus patch and set up a 
on the Jerry machine gun, while the 2d Squ 
the left under cover of the nos 


[he 


to protec 
I 


gun. 3d Squad was to tak up hring p 


ol the pl i1toon 


the 


hing on 


t the « xposed right Hank 


Each unit down to and inclu BG 


made its Own provisions for ¢ tal sli 


I 
unit as a base of fire to cover the 
the The reg 


company and attached fiel 


movement ol 


unit iment provi ided the fire for 
ld artillery to cover 
ot the battalion batt | 
the 
( ompany E to cover the movement of Cor 1 
[he F provided th 
weapons platoon to cover the movement of th 
and then the Ist Platoons we 
ot fre to cover the ol h a 


Despite all the supporting weapon 


But the ommand 


1On) ¢ 


hre ol heavy machine 


commander of ( ompany 


and th 
movement 
thu p! 
Ist Platoon leader made his own p! ins for hire 
ing one squad a base of fire while =a 2d Squac 
No matter how 


1] 
carerully the ires ol 


mm Our fi 


and assaulted the 


guns, his mortar h 


VY mae h rh 


The platoon of heavy machine uns on 


up on 


trontally against Cheniti. ‘The 


round the 


ase of fire 


1 moved 
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weapons are plotted | you must not depend on them. Provide 
for your own fire cover, too. Even in the squad the riflemen 
did not move without first having the BAR down in firing 
position to cover their advance. 

As the riflemen of the Ist Squad advanced from the 
stream bed up the draw to the cactus, the BAR team went 
into firing position to cover them. Up until this time the 
Ist Squad had not been fired upon, but as the riflemen 
emerged from the cactus patch the Jerries located by the 


white house began to snipe. The riflemen immediately re 


5 4 
turned the fire and in a few minutes the artillery began to 
smash volley after volley down on the white house. 


Meantime the 


fanning out in 
a | 


2d Squad had crossed the stream and was 
skirmish line just under the nose and 
working upW urd to a on where they could assault the 
t that moment fate stepped in 


with a well-directed sali shell which landed right in the 


mat hine oun position. 


machine-gun dugout, blowing gun and gunner to Kingdom 
Come. As the 2d Squad swept forward in their assault, 
the artillery fire, which had been landing barely a hundred 


lifted. 


men, seeing tl hat their position was hopeless, tried to pull 


yards in front of them, The remaining Jerry rifle 


back through the saddle but were met by a heavy fire from 
the Ist ree id and only one man succeeded in getting away. 

[he Ist P latoon le: ider now had a chance to look ¢ over 
So far he had 
f his mission had 


the Situation and consider his next move. 
Che first part 
been concluded successtully with the able 


made eCXce llent progress. 
assistance of the 
artillery. As he looked to his right he could see that his 
sy hand 


Signs ils his squad le aders informed him that there were no 


3d Squi id had now come abreast of his Ist and 2d. 
casualties lt was time to put into execution the second part 
of his plan. The 
for the saddle. 
Squads who were now down in firing positions. When the 


Ist Squad was to push forward straight 
‘| hey would be covered by the 2d and 3d 
Ist Squad got within hundred yards of the saddle, or 
when the enemy fired on them, the Ist Squad was to build 
i base of fire and cover the 2d and 3d Squads as they ad 
vanced up the knobs on either flank. 

he Ist Squad moved out carefully in an extended wedge 
formation and were within 200 yards of the saddle when 
they received rifle fire from the top of the left knob. The 
BAR team, already down in position, returned the fire im 
ground and crawled 
As the volume of fire from both the 
enemy and the Ist Squad increased, the 2d and 3d Squads 
in line of skirmishers began advancing up the face of each 


mediately while the riflemen hit the 
into firing positions 


knob in a series of short rushes. Soon a machine gun be 
hind the right knob opened up on the 2d Squad and the 
platoon suffered its first casualty. Then the 3d Squad also 
was fired upon, and now the whole platoon was returning 
The sharp pop of the rifles and steady 


crackle of the BARs rose to a continuous roar as the Ist Pla 


the enemy fire. 


toon strove to gain fire superiority over the enemy. 

The company commander had crawled up behind the 
2d Squad of the Ist Platoon and from his position was 
able to spot the machine gun and several Jerries behind the 
right knob. He immediately called back to the battalion 
OP and asked for mortar fire. “You fire just over the ridge 
and I'll adjust from here,” he told the 8lmm. mortar ob- 
server. The mortars, however, were busily engaged with a 
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more important target at the moment and could not 


the fire called for. 
When the Ist Platoon had reached the valley s« pa 

208 and 223, 4 2d Platoon started on its way aroun 

left flank of 208. They, too, were using a column of s 

wedges. The ~ had got about halfway down a small ; 

leading into the valley and the 2d Squ: id had just rea 

the he: id of the draw when six Jerry self propelled ; 

sneaked around the north flank of Hill 223 and start 

fire rapidly on the 2d Platoon. From his OP the batt 

commander had spotted the enemy guns and immedi S 

asked for artillery fire. Thi artillery observer called 

the mission to his fire control center and strangely en 

was refused permission to fire. According to division 

tank destroyers were sup posed to be operating in th 

where th 1c enemy self propelled guns were and t the 

permission could not be granted for artillery to fire in 

Since 


destroyers, the battalion commander told the 81mm. m 


particular zone. he could not see any of our 
observer to bring fire down on the enemy guns. 

Ina very few moments the 81s were on the t target 
They Vi 
then move a couple of hundred 
the 2d Platoon had becom 
Several men were 


the Je ry guns started to take evasive action. 


fire a few rounds, 


and fire again. However, 


organized. 


hit when the first 1 
The Ist Squad tried to get down in thi 
where they would be covered and the 2d Squad trl 


withdraw to the rear of 208. 


landed. 
lhe platoon leader tol 

platoon sergeant to reorganize the platoon on the r 

slope of 208 while he went up to the OP to telephon 

company commander what had happened. 

It was just at the time when the 81s ope ned fire 

enemy vehicles that the company commander (with tl 

Rather thar rf 
sls to finish with the Jerry self-propelled gui 


Platoon on 223) called for mortar fire. 
for the § 
sent back for his 60mm. mortars and light machine gu 
come forward on the double. Within five minutes the 
t up by the Arab house and began to fire « 


The lig ht machine guns went into action on 


were Ss 


Jerries. 





right flank of the pli toon and swept the top of the left k: 
with he avy hre. The 








artillery had started in again, sn 
Ing the Jerries on top of | 0t th knobs. 


The company 
mander now had a firm base 


of fire established and 
ready to start his double envelopment. Just at this m 
the 2d Platoon leader called on the phone and tol 
company commander what had happened to his plat 








After getting the details the company commander tol 
2d Platoon leader to bring what was left of his p! 
over to the Arab house—and that he would use the 
3d Platoons to assault the hill. 

Meanwhile the enemy self propelled guns had 
drawn out of range far to the north and the 81s | 


available for fire on 223. 


From his vantage point ie 
pany commander used his radio to adjust fire on the |x 
behind the right knob. Now the combination of fir 
the 60s and 81s began to take effect. Jerries began to | 
out from holes and behind rocks all over the reverse s! 
of the right knob and withdraw toward the left knob. They § 
just couldn’t stand our mortar fire. When the compa! 
commander saw the Germans beginning to pull out he 
decided to act quickly and boldly. He sent messenger 
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and 3d Platoon leaders telling them to assault and 
ire the left and right knobs respectively—to follow an 
ry barrage which he would have begin as soon as he 
ord that ‘the Ist and 3d Platoons were ready to move. 
t Platoon leader, on getting this message, decided to 
his lst and 2d Squads straight forward over the top 
left knob and move his 3d Squad around the left 
to come in on the Jerries’ rear. He had to send his 
r over to the 3d Squad with a written mess: ige but he 
lose enough to rhe instructions to the Ist and 2d 
Squad leaders. Ww hen the 3d Squad had pulled back from 
ght knob and moved over past the Arab house, the Ist 
n leader was ready to start his assault, and signalled 
. our the company comm inder that he was. 
[he 3d Platoon had moved without incident behind the 
ns platoon down in the valley where they lay quietly 
ing for the Ist Platoon to build up its base of fire. When 
| Platoon leader received the message from the com- 
ny comeasiios to assault the right knob, he decided to 
| his Ist Squad straight up the face of the knob while 
t and his 2d Squad moved through the saddle and the 3d Squad 
lan nked from the south. in a very few minutes his squi ads 
\ were deployed and moving forw ard up the mountain. The 
| Platoon leader signalled to the company commander. 
[he company commander had told the situation to the 
talion commander who had in turn told the artillery 
Everything was ready. Because the artillery was 
needed at other points just at that time, the battalion 
mmander had a total of six battalions of artillery to fire 
ie the n 223. He didn’t waste them. When the company com- 
nder asked for his barrage it came. 


ed | bser rvers. 


n the a knobs of 223 suddenly burst into smoke and flames 
.e devastating fire of the artillery came down on them. 


it iS 


| wait * was bez wattfully timed and deadly accurate. As the in- 
1S, | fantrymen moved forward the artillery fire moved too, al- 

Ins t ways just about a hundred yards in front of the leading 
ie ighboys. The infantry in turn “leaned into” the barrage 


followed it right to the top of the knobs where it sud 
y ce ased while the Ist and 3d Platoons swarmed over 
ky the 3 [hey caught the Jerries stunned and flatfooted. 
nas! Ist Platoon striking at the center of the main German 
tance charged with fixed bayonets and the Jerries broke 
d f and ran. The Ist and 2d Squ ids immediately took up 
g pr sitions and started to pick off the fleeing Je tries like 
tucks in a gallery. The 3d Squad had run into a Schmeis- 
atool I pistolman hidden in a cave on the north slope of 223. 
: squad leader sent two riflemen forward to dispatch 
German while he led the rest of his squad below the 
st al where there was a covered route. Then the 3d Squad 
} came in on the flank of the main body of Jerries who now 
running from the Ist and 2d Squads. If the Jerries 
Ce were frightened before, they were in a panic now. They 
med down the east slope of 223 into a large wheat 

Jerries below and kept moving toward Bizerte. 


3d Platoon had even easier going than the Ist. 









” | st all of the Jerries had already pulled out from behind 

, SK ght knob and it was merely a matter of walking in 
They § taking over. Hill 223 had been taken 

npany §& hile the platoons were reorganizing, the company com- 

ut 

ers to 
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mander, who had come to the top of the right knob, called 
tor and directed artillery hre on the 
wheat field below. 


Jerries fleeing in the 
The Jerries were hard hit and badly di 
organized 


and _ this harassing artillery hre certainly, pre 


Imm<e diate cr 


vented them from reforming for any unter 
attack. 

After checking with his platoon leade rs, the company 
commander found that the entire attack had cost us two 
men killed and four wounded. The Jerries had left behind 
four badly wounded men and many uncounted dead on 
the east slope ol the le tt knob and \ vheat fi ld belo hat 


night most ot the company she pt in if rTy dug nok under 


Jerry blankets, and ate Jerry bread. butter irdine and 
chocolate. 
With the fall of Hill 223 the German positions on 


Cheniti were hope lessly outflanked and later that ev 
Cheniti was aptured. This virtually ended all resistance 
in the sector for on the followin: 9 day the 9th Infantry Di 
vision entered and captured the city of Bizerte 


ning 
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By Lieutenant Colonel S$. L. A. Marshall 


N the United States Army operation which netted the 
capture of twenty-six islands in the lower half of Kwa 
jalein Atoll during January 31-February 5, 1944, the 
initial landings were designed to provide a stepping stone to 
sure victory 
[he citadel of the general area was Kwajalein proper, at 
the southern corner of the atoll. Situated thereon was the 
great preponderance of the enemy strength in men and 
weapons With relation to it, the other twenty-five islands, 
eleven of which were occupied by Japanese forces, were 
like a chain of outposts, with varying strength and character. 
The first island to be taken under the plan of the 7th Di 
vision was Enubuj Island, 5,000 yards distant from Kwaija 
lein up the western side of the atoll. Next on the list was 
Ennylobegan Island above Enubuj. The 17th Infantry was 
assigned to these two islands and both were in our hands a 
few hours after the initial assaults were made. (Map page 
30.) 
Above Ennylobegan is Gea Pass which provides a deep- 
water channel to the lagoon. This Pass has a rather narrow 
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entrance protected by two islands and a Reconnais 
Troop was assigned to the job of capturing them. Th 
of the division required that both be taken on D-Day 

It was in the effort to secure these two small i 
covering Gea Pass that the cast at first missed and 
brought in a haul much more startling than the one w! 
had been expected. The air reconnaissance had indi 
that these islands were very lightly held, if at all. But t 
air bombardment which had distracted this part of the 
for a number of days preceding the invasion had 
tentionally altered the distribution of some of the enem\ 
tachments. A number of small ships, some outward b 
on military missions of one sort or another and others 
ing parties of Japanese who were fishing for sport 
strafed and stranded along the western reefs by OUT avi 
The marooned men were still camping out on the sn 
islands and waiting for rescue when in the heavy pr 
darkness of January 31 our first small boats were lowered 
and the men climbed down the landing nets to begin t! 
operation. 
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‘ox D Day part of the 7th Division’s Reconnaissance Troop was landed on the wrong island 
—but brought in a startling haul. Continuing the series of critiques on the Kwajalein campaign. 












































» Reconnaissance Troop was divided equally, each 

pot the assault on the two islands on either side 

Gea Pass. Accompanying each group was half of an 

F antry company, the latter destined for garrison service. 

When ‘the C avalry loaded in their rubber boats and 

ted toward the reefs, not even the outline of the channel 

nds could be seen. The night was as thick as ink and a 

t misting rain was falling. The only light to be seen 

ywhere was the distant glare from the burning dumps on 
Kwajalein Island. 





T" IE 2d Platoon and Headquarters Platoon of the Troop, 
under command of Captain Paul B. Gritta, in rubber 
its began to move toward the unseen reef and shore of 
of the islands. The hour was 0410. The sea was un 
ually choppy and there seemed to be a squall rising. The 
and 3d Platoons under command of Lieutenant Emmett 
L. Tiner, also were rubber-boated and headed into the wind 
1d toward their islands. Captain Gritta’s band had been 
ordered to take Ninni Island on the north side of the pass; 
liners men were to capture Gea Island on the south side. 
The Infantry, which was to support the Cavalry initially, 
went ashore in LCPs and gave the rubber boats a tow to 
within 800 yards of the islands. 

De spite the offshore wind and a vicious under¢ urrent, It 

; still deep night when Gritta’s boats completed the jour 
ey. At a distance of about 150 yards they saw for the first 
time the vague outline of the land mass. Twenty yards from 
the shore the first rubber boats bumped the reef and the men 
then waded in through three feet of water. By 0545 Gritta’s 
first arrivals had organized a defensive position and put 
ut directional lights to guide the rest of the party. 

Tiner and his group landed on Gea Island about one- 
half an hour later. The dawn was just then breaking and in 
the thin light the men could see enough of the detail of 

shore to fully identify their position. 

While the supplies were being unloaded and the In- 
fantry forces were still wading in through three to four 


2 et of water to take over the defensive position on the 
} i. beachhead, a reconnaissance patrol, which had been put out 
see by Tiner at once, returned and reported that the huts on 
which } . ° 
Seoaal the southeast corner of the island were unoccupied though 
icated } . 4 : . ‘ . 
the island trails showed signs of recent use. The Cavalry 
ul ‘ 3 
itoons were then ordered to move out as planned; one 
. 


infantry platoon was to follow, protecting the flank and rear. 
[he advance was impeded by the vegetation, this island 
% a ng extremely heavy in underbrush, with few coconut 
Ze ms, so that the skirmish line, extending almost completely 
ss the island, had to kick its way through bushes, vines 
— | creepers. The gap between the end of the line and the 
: reline made the first sweep futile. The left flank, without 
knowing it, passed within fifteen yards of the position 
ere the small force of the enemy was lodged. The Japs 
| their fire and the flank passed on toward the far end of 


island. 
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Kwajalein Atoll. Boxed area shows islands taken by the Troop. 


On ahead ten yards or so, three scouts, Corporal Philip 
N. Riccio, Private William Toomey, and Private Virden 
Johnson, entered an area containing three small shacks and 
an obse rvation tower. | he y were as indicated on the maps 
which the three men carried l'oomey walked first to the 
largest of the three shacks. Passing around to the far side of 
the building, he found he could look inside through a part 
glass door. A Jap was lying in the center of the room on a 
bamboo matting; his body was covered by blanket and 
he was lying on his stomach with his face turned in the 
other direction. Toomey noted there were other blankets on 
the floor as if a number of Japs had made a sudden getaway. 
Loomey motioned to the others to come up. He did not feel 
excited but he looked at his hand and noticed it was shaking. 

The men prowled the shack. ‘They found the Jap had a 
wound In the small of his back which had been crudely 
sy the bedside a radio was going full blast. Ad- 


joining the room was a small porch and next to it a store 


bandaged. | 


room containing tins of beef and tangerines, a few cans of 
beer, and a large sake bottle. Johnson put this prize to his 
lips and the others looked on. They saw him swallow hard 
and then spit. The Japs had filled the bottle with fish oil. 

The remainder of the platoon came up to the ground 
where the scouts stor «| without receiving any fire or seeing 
any sign of a live enemy. But what had been found within 
the shack, particularly the blankets and the distance separat- 
ing the wounded Jap from the live radio, convinced Lieu- 
tenant Claude J. Hornbacher that there was a Jap force 
somewhere on the island and that by some fluke his skir- 
mishers had missed them. He decided to reverse direction 
and beat back, sidestepping the line so that it would spread 
over the strip of ground which had been missed in the first 
sweep. 
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Riccio, Johnson, and Private Frank Holguin were 
ahead; they started through the brush to the right, tw 
yards ahe ad of the platoon. Even at that distance they 
The three men went fifty yards, Riccio 
ing. He held up his hand quite sudde nly and whisp: 
“Watch it! 


went down with a bullet through his brain. 


out ol sight. 


The others saw him throw a grenade. The 
: The s 
Coming up to Riccio’s b 
he looked beyond it just in time to see three Japs craw] { 


Holguin, crawled on a little. 


a bomb crater and disappear. 

Hornbacher crawled on up to his scouts. Holguin 
him what he had seen. The platoon was ordered for, 
and Hornbacher crawled on to Johnson, who had tak 
more advanced position. Johnson thought he saw somet 
move in a tree. He took a bead on the spot and 7% 
“Shall I fire?” Hornbacher said: ‘ 
Ihe first bullet exploded a Jap out of the fe 


: 
to | lornbac he +’ 


have it!” 
and he lay on the ground and kicked. 

Still there was no return fire. Sergeants Leonar 
Brink and R. M. Martinson advanced their sections stil] 
lieving that there had been but three enemy in the vicii 
Brink, leading the way with a tommy gun, saw two | 
fading back through the brush, and mowed them dow: 
reached their bodies and figured that that liquidated th 
position on the island. But he wanted to be sure, so he 
up a position behind a tree with a two-foot trunk 
ordered the machine guns forward. Though he saw 
enemy, he "s red one gun to hire just to make sure it | 
operation: il. It jammed immedi: ately. 

The — gun was brought up to the tree and B: 
lifted it into position in the fork about two and one 
feet ve: the ground. As the gun was settled, a heavy v 
around Brink and the thre« 
who were working with him. Brink sited it the way 
wanted It, 


of small-arms fire broke 


according to the direction of the fire comii 
them, fired a few rounds, and then told Private Claude | 
to hold it there. 

Working around the tree and to the leftward, 
crawled on seeking the enemy position in detail. He s 
Jap aiming a rifle at him from a range of twenty-five 
Brink emptied his carbine into him. There was anot 
round of fire from forward, and with it the questio1 


Brink’s mind became answered. For he looked now and 


Chey were crouched in a | 
bomb crater about thirty yi irds to the front and left 
own machine-gun position. He ye led back to Fair sad t 
him what he hz id seen and how to correct his fire. 

At the gun, Fair readjusted with Private First Class ] 

F. Rysavy helping him; in eight minutes they fired 
and one-half belts, spraying bullets across the top of 
crater so that the Japs couldn’t get their heads up. B: 
crawled back for grenades and crawled up again. 

Private C. W. Anderson stood behind the tree wit} 
other two, his M1 pointed so that he could cover Brink. A 
Jap crawled over the lip of the crater. Anderson yel 
“He’s mine.” Brink answered: “No, he’s mine,” and 
him have it with the tommy gun. Then he yelled to A: 
son: “Get that son-of-a-bitch crawling off on your sO 
flank.” Anderson got him. The three men continued firing & 
from the partial cover of the tree. Fire from the crater 
into the bark and kicked up the sand at their feet. 


the Japs, ten vards away. 


On eT 
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ik kept } yelling: “Come on out and fight, you bastards, 
astards, you.” The Japs replied with sticks of ex 
es thrown as grenades, to the accompaniment of a 
high- pitched : screaming. The bombs blew out oiggd 
mong the palms. | Brink threw his first grenade. 
ed fale into the crater and was followed. “swiftly . 
distinct explosions; it may have been hari-kari or the 
le might have set off the charges held by the enemy 
the machine gun continuing to put a curtain of fire 
the crater against which the Japs dared not raise 
heads, Brink threv grenade after grenade. When his 
became empty, the crater had become silent. The 
) then moved up. 
y ~ There were nineteen dead Japs in the crater; at least ten 
een done to death by Brink’s grenades. The men in 
ter of the platoon had been cr: wwling forward while 
was fighting; when the action was complete they 
lmost up to him. The Ist and 3d Platoons had moved 
flanks up until they swung around the crater in a 
r cle but because of the jeopardy involved in this 
n and because of the undergrowth they had held 
fire. The action had been fought out by four men 
ergeant, pushing the fight and making a bold decision 
ry turn, had almost single-handedly liquidated the Gea 
i opposition. 
‘rivate Lawrence E. Whalen had been hit in the head 
e setting up the first machine gun. He was the only 
ty outside of Riccio. 
[he skirmish line moved on through the brush, after the 
dies were examined to make sure that all were dead. 
ind his group ran into three more Japs on the beach 
lled on them to surrender. Two ran and he shot them 
: 1. The third gave up. At 1000 Gea Island was turned 
r to the Infantry garrison. 


Gritta and his men landed 
ll forces were ashore by the hour when the light 


me full. 


and the Ci ivalrymen began their sweep tow: id the 


Fair | nN the other island, where 
The Infantry then took up a defensive po 
istward. In an isolat ted encounter with - Jap 
re killed and two captured. Then Fate began to 
leading hand in the proceedings. 
flank next the lagoon shore halted upon coming to 
ched ocean-going tug more than halfway down the 
h |. The wreckage on the deck indicated that the ship 
been smashed during the air attack. On the bow of the 
as an unattended 40mm. gun which looked to be in 
John @ working order. A beached landing barge lay inshore 
t the tug and around the barge a dozen or so Jap bodies 
nd fell with the shallow water. There were a few 
dead in the sands, the victims of strafing. 
first nothing stirred aboard the vessel. Then a Jap ran 
deck and ducked back in again, ran out and ducked 
kK. AA iin. Our men wanted to take him prisoner. An in 
ter yelled to him to come out. “Dete Koi!” “Kusan se!” 
d let \ hine gun was trained on the tug as persuader. But 
this availed nothing. The Jap remained under cover. 
men kept the gun trained on the tug. They did not 
9 ard. 
nwhile the skirmish line farther inland had experi- 
slight misadventure. One of the scouts had found a 
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hut well hidden in the undergrowth. He worked up to it and 
three men from the mortar section came along behind him 
[here were rifle shots from the hut and a mortar man fell 
Our men crawled on to the hut and grenaded it. But th 
enemy had fled. In the excitement attending this small inci 
dent, the mortar, some mortar ammunition, and the ritk 
of the wounded man were dropped. They remained there 

It was at about this time that Division Headquarters in 


formed Ca yptain Gritta by radi 


that he had captured the 
wrong island. For that, blame the darkness! It was a simpk 
case Ol f having picked up the wrong bit of land al ng 
unknown coast. Gritta’s force had come 
next island north of the target The Command was stil 
most concerned that both sides of Gea Pass should be in 
yur hands by sundown. Gritta was told to get his men ov 


to Ninni Island at once 


Then one of the “dead” along the beach car li 
He was badly wounded, but was consciou 
lain among the corpses feigning d ith. The man did not 
rouse easily but Gritta put a few questions to him throu 


in interpreter. “How many men on the tu 


Entrance to a pillbox in which many Japs died 
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Chance Island. 


said “fifty,” but then pointed toward Ninni Island and 


kept on pointing that way. At the same time he motioned 
toward the rifle in Gritta’s hands. Gritta took this to mean 
that there were fifty riflemen on Ninni Island. He con 
cluded that Chance Island was unoccupied but before 
quitting it he ordered an Infantry section to the southeast 
corner of the isk ind and tol 1 the sergeant to keep a mé chine 
gun trained on the tug. 

At 1000 the men got back into their rubber boats and 
started for Ninni. By 1430 the search and capture of Ninni 
was complete; no enemy had been found. At 1600 the In 
fantry company on Chance Island reported that the beached 
tug was swarming with Japs and that others were ashore 
on the lower part of the island. One man was dead and one 
had been reported missing. The entire Reconnaissance 
Troop was ordered to reémbark for Chance Island. But as no 
boats were available, they passed the night where they were. 
The men were without food and water, and Gritta told them 
to shoot coconuts from the palm trees. 


HE attack on the islands at the Pass had fulfilled its 
purpose. There remained the task of whipping the Japs 
on Chance Island. In the middle of the second day the 
Infantry force was moved from Chance Island to Ninni. 
The Troop landed on Chance. Several barges got caught on 
the Chance Island reef. So one squad from the Troop was 
put ashore to take over. They sent back word that an enemy 
group W ith two machine guns was in position not far away. 
They could hear the guns fire. The American flag which 
Gritta had run up on a tall palm had been challenged by 
the banner of the Rising Sun which the Japs had nailed to a 
taller palm. Another Jap flag floated over the tug. 
Lieutenant Glenn Carr and one platoon went ashore at 
2000, and after confirming the reports about the enemy po- 
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sition, set up <« a detensive PS ica for the night and a 

the arrival of the Troop. It landed at 0800 on a 
Then the 
moved out three platoons abreast with Headquarter 


morning on the north end of the island. 


toon in the center Fear, this tormation covering about t 
fourths the width of the island along the route of ady 
The scouts worked out 


Yet for 


There were 115 present. 


fifteen vards in front of the skirmish line. 
the movement was st¢ ady and Cautious. 
[he Troop had already found its own unique soluti 
one of the main problems ol advancing a line through 
y. When skirmishers advance erect uw 
such conditions, the shock of sudden and unexpected 
will usually flatten them in an instant. When that | hapy 
all tactical unity is lost for the time being. 


derbrush country. 


The men ca 

see one another and before they can again become a force 

moving forward, there must be much searching and find 

ing. In this way much time is lost and the initial momentun 

is gradually dissipated. With every halt, even though 1 

is little danger, it becomes more difficult to rally the 
This was what the Troop did—the men made the 

jack rabbits,” taking four o1 

quick jumps at a time, then crouching on haunches, takin 
1 look around, 


proach bounding “like 


then bounding forward again. So d 
ee kept in motion nearly all of the time and off 
minimum target to the enemy. 

There were more palms on the island and somewhat | 
bush than on Gea. 


bracing; the terrain was fairly level. The line moved al 
eV enly for more than half the distance down the island. N 
fire came toward it. The men kept silent and moved straig 
on. 

At the approximate center of the island the line drew 
in sight of a long mound of earth about five feet high 
sloping at both ends. It looked at first as if it might be t! 
enemy resistance center but the scouts moved around it 
the flanks and sent word to Gritta that it was undefend 


The morning was sunlit and the air 
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There was a pause at the mound as scouts and leaders con 
ferred about the next move. First Sergeant James Martin 
and Lieutenant James S. Mahoney went around the two 
ends of the mound to reconnoiter. Both met loose sniper fire 
They figured there were about four snipers up ahead on 
either flank. 

Captain Gritta talked to his officers and it was decided to 
send a light machine gun around each end of the mound to 
clean up the snipers. Since the mound had not been used as 
a revetment by the Japanese, it was figured that possibly the 
enemy were using it for their sighting, intending to pour 
fire on it as the Americans rose up and over the mound. 
Captain Gritta felt that he was just about in contact with 

ir main body, and he determined to turn the mound to 
his own account, employing it as a protected base from 
which to maneuver the Troop. 

With that idea in mind, he directed the light machine 
ns to complete the flank movement around the mound 
pouring a concentrated fire into the heavy vegetation 
ad so as to make the Japs keep their heads down. By 
se swift decisions, he nipped the enemy plan of battle 
the bud. The automatic fire kept the Japanese from ever 
ing a clear sighting of the American line as it moved 
und the clear ground adjacent to the mound. 

\s the guns broke into action, the assault line moved up, 
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Assault wave commanders confer with their officers aboard a transport off Kwajalein. 


parted both ways around the earthwork, and joined Hanks 
again on the far side. The support remained behind the 
mound and the supplies were brought up to the same 
ground. 

The left flank had moved up to about even with the 


beached tug when fire—rifle and automatic—burst over the 
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Closeup of the area behind the earth mound 
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A Jap dual purpose shore gun demolished on Kwajalein. 


left center, pinning its riflemen to the ground 


| hough 

came trom forward, the crackle Was directi ynless and the 
gun positions could not be seen. But accompanying the fire 
came a yel! from the defenders. It was a yell neither of tet 
ror nor terrifying, but likened by those who heard it to the 
“sques ling ol pigs. ” ‘The note is characteristic. I he Ja Ips are 
apparently trained to this yell believing that it will unnerve 
enemy troops. The effect is the exact opposite. Our men say 
that it provides a comic relief from the tension of battle. In 
this instance their porcine racket gave the position away. 

Because of the heavy foliage and the palms, the enemy 
fire engaged immediately only one small segment of the 
assault line embracing one machine gun and twenty rifles. 
rhe troopers could not see the force which was pinning 
them down. But they rolled or crawled into whatever tre« 
or ground cover was at hand and then fired in the direction 
from which they had heard the squealing. 

Ihe return fire cut the grass and trees around them and 
wounded a few of their number. Sergeant Brink was hit 
in the arm and the shot bounced his rifle five yards away. 
He was not quite through for the day. He rolled over to 
pet it and as he rolled another rifle bullet drilled him 
through the buttocks. He wanted to keep on fighting but 
liner told him he was bleeding too badly. 

Carr and Tiner crawled forw ard to _ ite the Jap po 
sition. They passed ( orporal Clifford T. Fietland just as 
Fjetland was clipped by a bullet. He Lis: to fire so 
as to cover them. Sergeant Ernest F. Fessenden, in charge 
of the machine gun, had observed a row of palm fronds in 
an unnatural position just above the ground. He trained the 
gun on what he saw. Unwittingly, instinctively, he had 
picked out the main position. As the fire cut through the 
fronds, there was again a terrible screaming as of pigs— 
though this time it sounded like pigs in a slaughter pen. 

Carr and Tiner, pulling themselves along by knees and 
elbows, saw the target through the dense growth. They had 
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crawled five vi irds beyond Fietland. Another ten yards 
the \ could see the \ ague outline of a low lying and elo ng 
tent, the sides of which were camouflaged with palm fi 
I he tent, broadside to the T roop, was draped above 
earthwork with a wide trench of about three-foot dept 
with a parapet of loose-piled coral rock. Carr could 
nothing moving within, such was the darkness under 
dense palm | growth, but he could almost feel the heat of 1 
fire coming wr behind the rocks. Tiner saw what he t 
to be a pile O f Jap bodies. He heard Fessenden shouti! 
“Come back! Come back! They're still alive in there, 
too, having distinguished the outline of the tent. Two m 
machine guns were brought up to position where thei 
would bear on the tent. Still, the Jap fire did not slacker 
he left center became thinned by casualties. Priv 
First Class Vonnie W. Gray, first-aid man, left the she! 
of the mound and walked to the tront line to dress 
wound of a trooper hit in the arm. While he was at 
Sergeant Johnnie Bonavia was lifted bodily by a heavy 
plosion which left his right leg shattered and bleedi 
Gray left the first man, then with his trench knife started 
hacking away at the branch of a palm, intending to use it 


a splint tor Bon: 1ia's leg. Another heavy explosion sh 
the tree above him and knocked a frond down so that it ! 
beside Gray. He picked it up and whittled it to his purp 

Not being able to leave Bonavia, Gray stayed on the sj 
and took care of the wounded as they crawled to him, u 
I’ /4 Leonard V. Echlund and Private First Class Lesn 
G. Durgin came forward from the mound and carried 
Bonavia back. The sight of that first-aid man continuin 
his work and paying no attention to the enemy fire was an 
example of courage that stimulated and enriched « 
fighting man who saw it. The Troop would talk Ate 
for days to come. 

One trooper saw a Jap rise from the top of a palm above 
the tent position and heave something into our li) 
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un nected at 
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trocper was hit by ihe flying steel. A third tro per 


d the Jap came tumbling out of the tree. He plum 
to earth within sight of our men and they looked him 
ing a United States 


lier. bie was weal \rmy mortal 

1. It explained the | losions which had 
apron. iC ¢ | lained the 1eavy explosions which hac 
the pusitiion even more than the Jap grenade hire 


the paim top the Jap had been heaving mortar shells 


the sh Ils lost the day bef re during the in 


lines 
it the hut. 

is even closer than that on the left. A Jap with a 
Our 


center was countering by 


chine gun was hring erratically at our center 
ouldn’t see him but thx 
u hand grenades toward the fire. Every burst shook 
tenant Mahe ney and covered his men with orass and 
t it—until he discovered 


He was very annoved abou 


t he and the Jap with the machine oun had. taken cover 


nposite sides of the same tree. The Jap was killed by 
trom the flank, which relieved Mahoney's mind 
Five other Japs were killed over on the left in an isolated 
n—two by the rifle of Se rgeant Harold ]. Swaldi. Ser 
\lartinson, seeing no enemy in front of him, kept 
ving the undergrowth from the center of the left flank 
Sergeant Lowell E. Vennekerg, who had already killed two 
vith his rifle, figured that Martinson’s fire was ranging 
high and stood up to tell him. He was clipped by a 
[he Troop’s right was almost nonengaged. The 
I the close up action revoly ed around the center. 
\t the base behind the mound all went well. Men and 
ns were sent torv ard to the assault as needed lt was 
first that the enemy would attempt a quick 
ove! the mound and men were posted to cover it 
ttack never materialized, however, as the Japs had n 
nce to break from the tent position once the machin 
found them. Captain Gritta moved up to the line. 
\ Jap rifleman hit Corporal ]. B. Hill in his ammunition 
ind de-leaded seven bullets, without damage to Hill. 
ta drew 1 ly id on him but before he could fire the iF P 
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A landing craft approaches one of Kwajalein’s atolls. 





1 in the arm. Gritta shot the 
\ltred Nixon was als 


own brass st pped the bullet from entering his 


hit Gritt 


hehting. 1/5 


Jap dead in 
hit in tl 


belt and hi 


D dy 
In the center the Jap fire slowed but did not st p 1 he 
parapet had grown high \s the Japs manning the weap 
ons were cut down man by man, new hands came up to the 
VUNS ind riled the bodies of the ct id ab \« | 
ment. [hirty-nine bullet-riddled c« rpses were found p 
lengthwise above the front of the trench when the | \ 
over. Fessenden’s guns and the rifles supporting them could 
make litth impression on this mass of flesh. TI lized 
last that they were wasting most of their fire pow on 


] 
¢| ad men. SO they turned to grenades, thirteen men jon 


ing in the throwing. All told, forty grenades were heaved 
into the tent 
That did it [he return fire grew teebl p te | 

Class Emanuel Fried and (¢ orp ral Eugene ( Kruger 
moved up to range of hilteen vards with a | lL hey 
fired one rocket. Two Japs reeled out of the tent and walked 
forward, one carrying a pistol One velled Oh God 
damn!” loud enough so that the Americans heard him 


roa! and I ttle he n both men fe under the 
Fried «ket exploded dead 
center inside the tent and stopped the show. There was no 
hired into it for 


above the 


machine-gun fire. second 


| neve! 
| 


vO00"d mecasu4le 


any return. But a third rocket wa 


Dh entire action had lasted about forty-live minute 
The count showed SIXty-hive Japs killed in and 
There were fifty-five other enemy dead on the 


vir attack. The 


at the tent were tourteen 


tent position 
island, most of which had been killed in th 
[roop’s casualties in the fight 
wounded. 

That u came a 
nander: “Well done, 


looked like a routine assignment had yielded a 


brook. The Cavalry had killed its weight in Jap 


Division Com 
What had 
Donny 


night message from th 


) 
Reconnaissanc 


| roop. 
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As a prelude to the invasion a battleship’s 
16-inch guns blast at Japs on Tinian. 


Landing craft of every type s 


Infantrymen on a Buffalo hit by Jap shore 
batteries are rescued by Coast Guardsmen. 


Aslito airfield is seized by the invading Infantrymen of the 27th Div 
troops and the Air Force puts it to use. 
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Julia the alligator loaded with infan- 
trymen chugs toward the beachhead. 


Naval gunfire and aerial bumbing de 
molished this Japanese sugar refinery. 


\ 


Vo \ 


ce across a barren cane field. Bodies of dead Japs litter the shal- 
low trench and the ground beyond 
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Unit Citations 


ing constant fire from mortars and machine guns, and | 


Company E, I48th Infantry 


148th Infantry, is cited for the magnificent 
gallantry, heroism, teamwork, and will to win that it demon 


Company E. 


strated in this crucial Operation, and for its tremendously 
significant part in the action on Hill 700, which resulted in 
a victory of major importance to the entire United States 
defense of Bougainville Island. 

During the recent offensive action by Japanese forces 
against the United States positions on Bougainville Island, 
Company E, 148th Infantry Regiment, participated in a 
counterattack against enemy positions atop Hill 700, which 
resulted in the destruction of Japanese forces in that sector 
and the removal of a major threat to our position. 

[his action, which took place on 11-12 March, 1944, 
was a double-envelopment by Company E and Company 
F, 148th Infantry Regiment, and represented one of the 
outstanding ex: imples of daring and courage to occur in this 
theater. The proximity of the enemy to our lines prohibited 
the use of supporting artillery and the rugged terrain pre 
cluded the use of tanks. Our attacking forces were com 
pelled to advance against almost ev ery conce ivable obstacle. 
The enemy enjoyed a commanding position, excellent 
fields ot hire, superiol observation, and the natural advan 
tage accruing to the defender. Company E, on the other 
hand, had to execute a difhcult flanking movement across 
precipitous, fire swept terrain against a determined and 
confident enemy occupying strong defensive positions. 

The initial attack, on 11 March, resulted in capturing 
two flanking pillboxes, but left the enemy in control of 
the most important of his positions on the crest of the hill. 
Throughout that night the men of Company E clung te 
naciously to their precarious position on the hillside, endur 


38 


effect of hand grenades rolled down the hill toward t! 
Next morning, 12 March they renewed the attack 
ordinating with Company F on the west flank, charg 
the enemy positions under a withering hail of fire at p 
Utilizing rocket launchers, flame throw 


smoke grené ides, and other infantry wee apons, the me 
le 


b lank I% Inge. 


Company E swept over the Japanese positions, ma 
tact with ¢ 
cured the objective. C ompany E lost one ofhicer and ele\ 
enlisted men killed and three officers and twenty-fiv« 

The enemy lost 407 


Company F ap proac hing fri m the west, and 


liste d men wounde d. counted de id 
this immediate area, and were prac ctice illy annihilz ited. 


backbone of the entire ene my offensive on Bougainville was 


broke nN. 


Company F, I48th Infantry 


Company F, 148th Infantry, is cited for the magnificent 
gallantry, heroism, teamwork and will to win that it demon 
strated in this crucial operation, and for its tremendou 
significant part in the action on Hill 700 which resulted in 
a victory of major importance to the entire United St 
defense of Bougainville Island. 

During the recent offensive action by Japanese | 
against the United States positions on Bougainville Is! 
148th Infantry Regiment, — 
counterattack against enemy positions atop Hill 700, w 
resulted in the distraction of Japanese forces in hea S 


Company F, 


and the removal of a major threat to our positions. 
This action, which took place on 12 March 1944, 

double-envelopment by Company E and Company F, 

Infantry Regiment, and represented (Continued on Pa 
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SOLDIERS 


By direction of the President, a Medal of Honor was awarded by the War 
Department in the name of Congress to each of the following Infantrymen. 


Sergeant James M. Logan 


Sergeant James M. Logan, Infantry, United States 
Army. For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at risk 
of life above and beyond the call of duty in action in- 
volving actual conflict on 9 September 1943, in the vicin- 
ity of Salerno, Italy. As a rifleman of an Infantry 
company, Sergeant Logan landed with the first wave of 
the assault echelon on the beaches of the Gulf of Salerno, 
and after bis company had advanced eight hundred yards 
inland and taken positions along the forward bank of 
an irrigation canal, the enemy began a serious counter- 
attack from positions along a rock wall which ran paral- 
lel with the canal about two hundred yards farther 
inland. Voluntarily exposing himself 10 the fire of a 
machine gun located along the rock wall, which sprayed 
the ground so close to him that be was splattered with 
dirt and rock splinters from the impact of the bullets, 
Sergeant Logan killed the first three Germans as they 
came through a gap in the wall. He then attacked the 
machine gun. As be dashed across the two hundred 
yards of exposed terrain a withering stream of fire fol- 
lowed his advance. Reaching the wall, be crawled along 
the base, within easy reach of the enemy crouched along 
the opposite side, until be reached the gun. Jumping up, 
he shot the two gunners down, hurdled the wall and 
seized the gun. Swinging it around, he immediately 
opened frre on the enemy with the remaining ammuni- 
tion, raking their ight and inflicting further casualties 
on them as they fled. After smashing the machine gun 
over the rocks. Sergeant Logan captured an enemy offi- 
cer and private who were attempling to sneak away. 
Later in the morning, Sergeant Logan went after a sniper 
bidden in a house about 150 yards from the company. 
Again the intrepid sergeant ran a gauntlet of fire to reach 
bis objective. Shooting the lock off the door, Sergeant 
Logan kicked it in and shot the sniper who had just 
reached the bottom of the stairs. The conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity which characterized Sergeant 
Logan’s exploits proved a constant inspiration to all the 
men of bis company, and aided materially in insuring 
the success of the beachhead at Salerno. 


Corporal James D. Slaton 


Corporal James D. Slaton, Infantry, United States 
Army. For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the 
risk of life above and beyond the call of duty in action 
with the enemy in the vicinity of Oliveto, Italy, on 23 
September 1943. Corporal Slaton was lead scout of an 
infantry squad which had been committed to a pe to 
knock out enemy resistance which had succeeded in pin- 








ning two attacking platoons to the ground. Working 
ahead of bis squad oo Slaton crept up on an enemy 
machine-gun nest and assaulting it with bis bayonet 
succeeded in killing the gunner. When his bayonet 
stuck be detached it from the rifle and killed another 
gunner with rifle fire. At that time he was fired upon by 
a machine gun to bis immediate left. Corporal Slaton 
then ana over open ground under constant fire to 
within throwing distance, and on bis second try scored a 
direct bit on the second enemy machine-gun nest killing 
two enemy gunners, Al that time a third machine gun 
fired on him 100 yards to his front, and Corporal Slaton 
killed both of these enemy gunners with rifle fire. As a 
result of Corporal Slaton’s heroic action in immobilizing 
three enemy machine-gun nests with bayonet, grenade, 
and rifle fire, the two rifle platoons which were receiving 
heavy casualties from-enemy fire were enabled to with- 
draw to covered positions and again take the initiative. 
Corporal Slaton withdrew, under mortar fire, on order 
of bis platoon leader at dusk that evening. The heroic 
actions of Corporal Slaton were far above and beyond 
the call of duty and are worthy of emulation. 


Private William J. Crawford 


Private William J. Crawford, Infantry, United States 
Army. For conspicuous (papel and intrepidity at risk 
of life above and beyond the call of duty in action with 
the enemy near Alta Villa, Italy, 13 September 1943. 
When Company I attacked an enemy-held position On 
Hill 424, the 3d Platoon, in which Private Crawford was 
a squad scout, attacked as base er for the company. 
After reaching the crest of the bill, the platoon was 
pinned down by intense enemy machine-gun and small- 
arms fire. Locating one of these guns, which was dug in 
on a terrace on bis immediate front, Private Crawford, 
without orders and on bis own initiative, moved over 
the bill under enemy fire to a point within a few yards 
of the gun emplacement and single-handedly destroyed 
the machine gun and killed three of the crew with a 
hand grenade, thus enabling his platoon to continue its 
advance. When the platoon, after reaching the crest, 
was once more delayed by enemy fire, Private Crawford 
again, in the face of intense fire, advanced directly to the 
front midway between two hostile machine-gun nests 
located on a higher terrace and emplaced in a small 
ravine. Moving first to the left, with a hand grenade be 
destroyed one gun emplacement and killed the crew; 
he then worked his way, under continuous fire, to the 
other and with one grenade and the use of bis rifle, 
killed one enemy and forced the remainder to te 
Seizing the enemy machine gun, be fired on the witb- 
drawing Germans and facilitated his company’s advance. 
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one of the outstanding examples of daring and courage to 
occur in this theater. The proximity of the enemy to oul 
lines prohibited the use of supporting artillery, and the 
rugged terrain precluded the use of tanks. Our attacking 
forces were compe lled to adv: ince agi iinst almost every con 
ceivable obstacle. The enemy enjoyed a commanding posi 
tion, excellent fields of fire, superior wr ition, and po 
natural advantage accruing to the defender. Company F, 
the other hand, had to execute a difficult flanking movement, 
across precipitous, hire swept terr In, against a determined 
and confident enemy occupying strong ‘ddfensive positions. 
The attack, begun simultaneously with the advance of 
Company E on the east flank, was a charge against enemy 
positions under a withering hail of fire at point-blank 
range. Utilizing rocket launcher, 
grenades, and other infantry weapons, the men of Company 


flame throwers, smoke 
F swept over the Japanese positions made contact with 
Company E approaching from the east, and secured the ob 
jective. Company F lost three enlisted men killed, and four 
officers and thirty-nine enlisted men wounded in this as 
sault. The enemy lost 407 counted dead in this immediate 
area, and were practically annihilated. The backbone ol 
the entire enemy offensive on Bougainville was broken. 


Company C, 509th Parachute 
Infantry Battalion 


Company C, 509th Parachute Inkz intry Battalion is cited 
for outst: nding gaa of duty in action on 15 and 
16 March 1944, near 


the mission ol securing two he avily fortified houses vit ally 


Italy. C ompany C was given 


needed for use as a line of departure for a large-scale attack. 
These 
wired in, heavily mined and with mutually supporting ma 
chine-gun fire. The attack took place 
flat marshy land. 
Company  & approached to a point within 200 yards of the 
objective before contacting the enemy. At this point the 
attacking force encountered withering fire from ten ene m\ 


buildings were organized into a strongpoint, well 


1] 
under a full moon 


across open, The leading platoons of 


machine guns, in addition to heavy rifle fire. This fire mo 
mentarily wr the company, ae intense enemy artillery 
and mortar fire fell on its position. Company C continued 
to push forward. About seventy five vi irds from the houses, 
the company drew still more intense machine-gun fire and 


encountered wire and mine fields. Despite heavy casualties, 





the small group of men moved forward across the obsta 
and rushed the houses to engage the enemy in clos 


fighting with hand age All but four machine g: 
were finally eliminated, but the opposition prov ided 
these weapons and continu: il rifle and hand grenade a 
made the position almost untenable. The area ead 
house was aaa to a heavy mortar barrage, and 
enemy to withdraw. 

The objective was finally consolidated at daybreak, 
throughout the day under he avy periodic artille ry fire 
position was he ld. Members of Company C continued 
snipe at the enemy, adjusted artillery fire on enemy targ 
to the front, and re pulsed an enemy patrol, inflicting he 
casualties and capturing four prisoners. The courage 
against alm 


overwhelming odds reflect the finest traditions of the arn 


determination displ. ived by Company ‘; 


forces 


509th Parachute Infantry Battalion 


Phe 509th Parachute Infantry Battalion is cited for « 
eo performa ince ol duty in action on 29 Februa 
1944, near . . ., Italy. This battalion, depleted in streng 
after many Koes of continuous combat, received a terri! 
enemy art ‘illery barrage during early morning hours. 
enemy attack was imminent, and at dawn a German assa 
wave advanced toward the paratroopers’ positions. Being 
considerably outnumbered, the 509th Parachute Infantry 
Battalion held its fire until the last possible moment, th 
every weapon opened fire, cutting huge gaps in the first 
The enemy faltered in his advance, then 
surged relentlessly ahead from the sheer pressure of | 
numbers of troops in the rear. The soldiers of the 509th 
Parachute Infantry Battalion fought desperately, disdaining 

treat, engaging the overwhel lming and constantly increas 
ing German force with rifle tts and even fists. 


tac king wave. 


Late in the 
was halted. The badly batt: 
but determined paratroopers ‘eel reorganized 
Outnumbering the pai 
troope ‘rs more the in three to on¢ the enemy he id overrun tl 
but was later held to a standstill, suffering 
mense losses in men and equipment. The courageous 


afternoon the German attac! 
preparation for counterattack. 
front line, 
letermined s 1 made by ofhicer 1 men of the 509t! 
cdietermined stand made by officers and men of the 

Parachute Infantry Battalion resulted in the retention of 


vital sector of the beachhead and prevented a dangerous 
German wedge between two infantry divisions. 


The Soul of Our Fighting Forces 


We call on the Infantry soldier to do miracles, and 
he does them. Truly good infantry must have qualities 
that only God can give, for the Doughboy i is the soul of 
our fighting forces.—Bricapier GENERAL WiiiiaM 
HH. Wiisur on the Army Hour. 
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The Colonel in the Foxhole 


7 HE siren wailed three blasts in the middle of the 


Bougainville night. 1 stuck my head outside the tent 
and looked up at the sky. In a few minutes, the 
nese planes came over. The searchlights picked them 
nd the ack-ack set up a terrific racket. The tracers, 
king all over the pitch-black sky, made a beautiful 
It wasn’t beautiful enough, however, to detain me. 
imbled out of the tent, nearly broke my left shinbone 
a stump, and dived into the nearest foxhole. The fox- 
was, oddly, both dry and soft. 
Hell,” I said aloud, “this isn’t bad.” 
\ voice spoke up. “Would you mind getting off my 
ulders?” it said. 
| beg your pardon,” “My name is Jessup.” 
Glad to see you, Jessup,” said the voice. 
next time, will you? I'm Colonel X.” 
Yes, sir,” I said. 
| got to ibrar I thought it peculiar that a colonel 
uld beat a first lieutenant to a foxhole. The way I always 
rd that story, a first lieutenant could beat any man alive, 
regardless of rank, into a foxhole. 
Looks as though Washing-Machine Charlie is fooling 
und up there again,” said the colonel, a friendly 
voice. “I trust his aim is bad, as usual.” 


I answered. 
“Take it easy 


Yes, sir.” 
We sat in the foxhole. Sitting in a foxhole can get very 
resome after a time. 
‘If we had some cards and could use a flashlight,” | 
ntured, “we could play blackjack.” 
Even if we could use a flash,” said the colonel, “I 
uldn’t play blackjack. | never win. 
Where are you from?” 
“Rochester, New York, sir.” 
“Ah, Rochester. Were you a track man in school?” 
No, sir. I am more of an indoor athlete.” 
Hmm,” said the colonel. “I had an idea you were a dash 
man. You certainly got to this foxhole in a hurry.” 
Not as fast as you did, Colonel,” I reminde d him. 
rue, true,” said the colonel. “You must remember that 
| have had a lot of practice. Only the other day the mess 
sergeant tried to beat me here. He was an ambitious young 
man. I had fallen asleep when he arrived.” 
| eer up. The sky was like the fourth of July. 
| think things are getting too warm for our friend 
harlie up there,” said the colonel. “He's not in the big 
gues. He'll get discouraged fast. He always does.” 
Chis place get hit much?” I asked. 
1round here.” 


Oh, ves,” 


| always lose my 
int 


sni 


“I'm a sort of stranger 


said the colonel. “It gets hit. The Japs 
igh, have an eye like a corkscrew. They generally un 
their eggs in a hurry, let them fall where they've a 
| to fall, and scram for home. They probably tell their 
lligence officer that they got direct hits on everything 
the kitchen sink, maybe even the kitchen sink. It makes 

a nice communiqué for Tokyo.” 
\re you a married man, Colonel?” 


I asked. 


*From the New Yorker, July 22, 1944. Copyright, 1944, by The F.-R 
Py ing Corp. Reprinted by permission 
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By Lieutenant 
Sterling M. Jessup 


“Yes, naturally,” the colonel said. “It is the only way to 


live, as | remember. How about yourself, my boy?” 


“Yes, sir. I have a wife and maybe a baby,” I said. “I'd 
like to be holding her hand right now.” 

“What do you mean, maybe a baby,” the colonel said 

“Well, I'm supposed to be having one right about this 
time. | mean my wife is expecting, 

“Expecting,” said the colonel. “A lovely way of putting 

a lovely way indeed. I have four children myself. After 
the first one, | stopped using the word ‘expecting.’ | came 
right out and said, ‘My wife is gonna have another baby, 
and then looked around for somebody to buy me a drink.” 

“Not a bad idea.” 

“No,” said the colonel sadly. 
everyone within he aring distance had long enjoyed the 
connubial state. I alw ays wound up buying the drinks.” 

ge iking of drinks—” I said. 

\ dry Martini to begin with,’ 

“Make it two dry Martinis. 

soda. After that, 


the days, weren't they? 


“E xcept that In ariab ly 


' interrupted the colonel 
Followed by a whiskey-and 
another whiskey-and-soda. Those were 
\ Yes, those were the days. | wonder 
what the boys at the Waldorf are drinking tonight.” 

I don’t know,” I said, 
ment. Even a small beer would go good.” 


“What is that 


“but I’m not choosy at the mo 

“Beer?” inquired the colonel. | recall it 

only dimly.” 
“Well,” I said, 


color, and it’s cool.” 


‘it has foam on t p, a beautiful amber 


“Dream on, my boy,” said the colonel. “You seem to have 


a talent for it. Following a pleasant hour of drinking, 
what do you think we should have to eat?’ 
“Baked whitefish,” 1 said, 


\lso a salad made of fine slaw ground up with pieces of 


“with French-fried potatoes 


pineapple, topped with whipped cream. Then, for dessert 
fresh peach pie with vanilla ice cream.” 

“Not bad for a beginner,” said the colonel, “not bad. But 
why not a bowl of clam chowder to start, followed by a 
thick beefsteak, boiled potatoes soaked in butter, six ears of 
fresh corn on the cob, crisp lettuce with a dab of mayon 
naise, a mug of cold beer, and chocolate cake?” 

I'd settle for the corn alone,” I said. 

“Hell,” said the colonel, “I'd take a ham sandwich. Just 
so it didn’t come out of a can.” 

You could 
hear our fighter planes droning out to sea, probably in pur 
suit of Charlie. I looked at my watch. It was a few minutes 
past midnight. We got out of the foxhole 

“My boy,’ 


O f the CTé amp in his shoul le TS, 


The night grew quiet as the ack-ack ceased 


’ said the colonel, stretching his arms to get rid 
“it was nice to have known 
you. And now to bed. Good night.” 

Good night, sir,” I said, starting for my tent. 


‘By the way,” said the colonel, turning, “do me a favor, 
will you?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. 

“Next time you come piling into my foxhole, try landing 
on my legs instead of my back. I got a sore back from so 
many of you fellows landing on it.” 


“Yes, sir,” I said. 
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What the common cold is to mankind, the Uncommon 
Cold is to motor vehicles—that paralyzing, below-zero cold 
that causes vehic les to lose time and pe rhaps battles. 

Just how much time is lost when vehicles are left to the 
mercies ol the we ather Ove rnight, 1S illustrated by what hap 
pein d to two vehicle c mpanies operating in a cold weather 


area d 


uring the early days of the wat 

Near the end ot a day with a temperature drop pre 
dicted one unit commander issued orders for each driver 
to drain the oil and coolant trom his vehicle, to remove the 
battery and to put them in a heated room overnight. rhe 
other commander directed only that the coolant in his ve 
hicles should be checked to see that it contained antifreeze 
enough for the expected temperature drop [he next morn 
ing, the first unit was operating full force in a short time. 
Ihe second outfit had only three vehicles in operation by 
early afternoon 

he process used by the first unit, though commendable, 
is not particularly efficient. It takes time and effort to drain 
liquids and to remove batteries. Phat’ Ss why the \rmy has 


developed an imposing array of winterization equipment to 
help you fight the Uncommon Cold. 
So if you're on your toes, you can make things a lot 


easier for yourself and your vehicles just by filling out a few 
requisitions. [he winterization equipment now available 
will help you get yout vehicles going on the coldest morn 


Telescope flue furnishes air for engine coolant heater. 


| - 
‘ ° 
Are your Trucks 
Ready for Winte r? 


ings and kee p them going through the winter. It may 
cold you have to light your cigarette with a blowtorcl 
cause a match flame freezes. You may be numb as a mu 
yourself—but your truck has a foot warmer, your tan] 
snowshoes and your tractor wears a pt ncho for a night 

For general purposes this winterization equipme 
grouped into two gener il ¢ la isses. Class A items are 
provements to the basic vehicle which will be made . 
ap »plicable vehicles for future production.” Class B iten 

‘items which may be quick ly and easily installed and w 
are necessary tor vehicles which are expected to operat 
sub-zero temperatures.” W hat you will actually order i 
of the winterization kits, interim kits or auxiliary cold ) 
ing aid kits, depending on your vehicles. The interin 
“quickie” kit, is simplest of all. It’s the granddadc ly of 
other winterization kits, and has been in use for some 
lhe winterization kit is a much more recent deve lopm nt 
The “quickie” kit contains an underchassis heater a1 
shroud, and all you h; ive to do when you requisition Ol 
to tell the kind of vehicle it’s to be used with. In gen 
these kits are used tor vehicles for which no other wint 
zation equipment is prov ided. 

The auxiliary cold starting aid kits, or “slave” kits 
more elaborate than the “quickies” but they are not as ¢ 
plete as the winterization kits. Slave kits contain h« 
auxiliary batteries and other electrical equipment wl 
is used as an aid to starting in cold weather. They are 1 
in servicing vehicles which have no specific winterizat 
equipment. 

It is the winterization kit which is of most value 
hicles operating in areas where the temperature stays be! 
Zero consistently. These kits are complete, and are desigt 
tor specific vehicles. Basic equipment in a winteriz 
kit consists of a battery heater, a cab and engine comp 
ment heater and radiator and louver covers—all of which 


Radiator cover helps control engine temperature. 





varme! 


\Vacommon 


,anent installations and thus are always ready for use 

| a minimum of preparation. Depe nding on the type ol 
cle, there are numerous other items found in the various 
[heretore, when requisitioning one ol them you will 
to look up the listing in your War Department Supply 

letin 9-16 CSB 9-16), dated 2 March 1944. This bulletin 
lists territories for which winterization equipment will 

urnished, so you will have to read it to find out if you're 

J1D1e. 

(he best way to get an idea of the items youll find in the 
us kits is to cite a few examples of the equipment a\ ail 
for a number of different vehicles. The Chevrolet 

nb service truck M6, for instance, is supplied with a 

terization kit which contains these items 

Insulated battery box with heating coil, gasoline heater to 

t battery, petcock for bottom of gasoline tank Cfor easy 
ess to fuel used in the heaters), primer system, engine 
dilution system, crankcase ventilation system, radiator 
er, electric windshield defroster, hot-water heater (foot 
162-degree thermostat, fuel pump diaphragm, 
rpaulin, and underchassis heater. 

Betore operation of the vehicle it is necessary to warm the 
ind the battery enough to make cranking easy. You do 

; with the tarpaulin and under-chassis heater, which is 
ed under the crankcase, and the gasoline battery heater, 

t underneath the insulated battery box. Then the primer 

tem does its job of providing a rich fuel mixture which 

njected directly into the intake manifold. 

[he primer requires the installation of a new manifold, 
one d to accommodate the primer nozzles. \ new acceler 
rr id and anew metering rod are also pr \ ided. In some 

es, the addition of primer nozzles and a line to the mani 

d does not require installation of a new manifold. 

During operation, the engine temperature is controlled 
the 162-degree thermostat and the adjustable radiator 
er, and the battery temperature is kept up by means of 
hot-water heating coil under the battery and inside th: 

ulated battery box. 


\fter operation, but before stopping the engine, the oil 


Your truck engine can be warm even when you're cold. 


8 ° 
ie 


Vv 


; 


ol 


1S diluted with gasoline with the engine oil dilution system 


l his keeps the oil fluid. [he crankcase v ntilat ng system 


takes the gasoline out of the oil when the eng! ‘ tarted 
up and after the oil has become warm en ugh 


The windshie ld defroster, the hi t-watel he 


cab, the bracket cha S1s he ater on 


for stowage of the unde 
the runningboard and the st ips for holding t tarpaulin 


} 


whe nits stowed away are items provided ror convenl 


lly Vil | 


ence and comfort of drivers and may often be 

to efhicient operation of the vehick 

Chevrolet 4x4 
as the kit for the bomb 


truck. Big difference is that an engine coolant heater i 


The winterization kit tor the contains 


much the same equipme nt SCTVICE 


pro 
vided instead of the underchassis heater By rting this 
operated, the 


Cc olant is heated toa t mperature whic h warm the 


heater some hours before the vehicle is to be 
engine 
enough to make starting easiet 

which 


There is another kind ot engine coolant heater 


1S controlled by an electrical switch from in ick tne vi hi ( 


The installation includes a fuel pump unit 1Ol upplving 
1] 


fuel trom the vehic le’s fue tank to the burne I wer for 


supplying air for combustion, an ignition transformer t 
provide automatic ignition of the fuel, and a m« enera 
tor unit (operated by a storage battery) to drive the blower 
and fuel pump and to supply current to the transformer 
Since this heater is quick acting it should be burned only 


for periods of htteen minutes at a time, according to instruc 
tions given in the manual, in order to prevent overheating 
his heat r can be used as a P irtable « xp dient in thaw ing 
out frozen brakes, tank treads or other parts, or in servicing 
vehicles not having heaters of their own 

[he 6x6 Diamond-] 


bleeder system, which ke 


truck vir-brake alcohol 
mn the 


air-brake lines and valves by introducing alcohol int 


has an 
eps moisture from treezing 
» the 
air-brake system. There is also a set of metal louver covers 
for the fender shield and hood louvers 

The equipment installed on a 
elaborate It 


motor with fuel tank, control box 


tank or gun mot 


is somewhat more includes a gasol 


ind he ite! b 


Underchassis heater will warm the engine assembly. 
bad ; 


. 

















forced to the exterior of each of the lube oil tanks and to 
the battery compartment through flexible tubing and ducts, 
and four shutter sections serve to retain heat in the engine 
compartment. The oil cooler is protected by a heavy fabric 
cover with a roll up Hap. Also included are air intake and 
In this case, 
other installations, it is necessary to make some changes in 


outlet shutter asse mblies. as in some of the 
the wiring system. 

Miscellaneous equipment includes plastic windshields 

for armored windshield slits, ice halftrack idler 

scraper blades and brackets, and cut-out snowshoes for 


grousers, 


tractors. 
The installation of winterization equipment, no matter 
how com plete it may be, is not a panacea for cold weather 
| operating prob lems. For, without the attention to 
other ph: ises of oper: ition, no equipment can be e xpe ‘cted to 
perform effectively. The use of winter grade of gasoline and 


pre ype r 





and starter must be clean. The large surges of current w] 
occur when starting a cold engine require good contact 
tween brushes and commutators. Wiring must be clear 
connections tightened and all electrical equipment mus: 
kept free of ice. 

The distributor must be cleaned and points opeeed 
checked frequently. Spark plugs must be cleaned and 
justed and timing must not be unduly advanced or retar: 

Batteries must be kept fully charged, and care mus 
taken not to add water until the battery is to be put 
charge, since adc led water will stay at the top and Fre 
before it can mix with the acid, if the battery is not chargi 

Brake bands have a tendency to bind when very cold. \ 
hicles should be parked with brakes released and why 
blocked instead. 

Oil lubricated s 


at the drive end a the temperature is below thirty 


spe -edometer cables should be disconnected 























lubricants and checking of mechanical features to be sure grees—they often fail to work properly and sometimes br 
they are all in proper working order iS always necessary. hecause of the high viscosity of the oil with which they 
Brushes, commutators and bearings on the generator —|ubricated. 
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The Infantry’s Role 


The role of the infantry is to close with and destroy the enemy. 
Artillery cannot shell a determined enemy out of a position, nor can 
they alone stop an enemy attack. Armor cannot destroy in detail nor 
hold ground, and its action is limited by the ground and the antidotes 
to armor such as the antitank gun and mines. Infantry is the only arm 
which in the offensive can operate and get at the enemy anywhere 
and in the defensive can definitely stop ‘the enemy by means of its 
own fire power, that is, small arms. The ultimate issue, therefore, on 
the battlefield must depend on the infantry and, consequently, the 
outcome of any war. I say this with all due respect to the other arms, 
whose support is directed toward assisting the infantry to achieve 
their object, and without which the infantry would suffer unaccept- 
able casualties. The close codrdination between all arms and the 
common effort is designed to beat the enemy on the battlefield, but 
success must be consummated by the infantry. 

There have been many examples in this war of the mutual co- 
operation of all arms working toward one common end. For instance, 
the infantry assisted the sappers by lifting the mines to make gaps 
through the 7,000-yard-deep mine fields at E] Alamein, while units 

| of the Royal Armored Corps and Royal Artillery have time and again 
exposed themselves to assist the infantry either in the capture or the 
consolidation of their obiective—Mayor Generar T. N. F. Wi- 
son, British Army, in The Journal of the Royal United States In- 
stitution. 
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The Soldier's Newspaper 


By Sergeant Don Robinson 


[he publisher of the largest che iin of new se ye in the 

vorld is too busy to give these properties much thought. 
They struggle along year after year with no more central 
policy than can be crammed into one small section of < 
Special Service Officer's manual. The U.S. Army is the 
publisher. 

Someone once said that an Army newspaper is good for 
morale. During the last war soldiers often exclaimed “I'd 
give ten dollars for a newspaper.” The American soldier is, 
by and large, a pretty literate fellow, who wants to know 
vhat is going on. Setting up the hundreds of weeklies, bi 

eeklies and monthlies was a good hunch. Then the busy 

iblisher left them pretty much to their own devices. 

The papers veer off into every direction. Perhaps the 
worst of them are the brass polishers, which seem to be 

rated solely to satisfy the vanity of the high brass. Every 
move of the camp commander is photographed, and his 
pinion is quoted on every subject from the virtue of the 
new ee 2 to the monetary situation in Honduras. No 
matter what else is good or bad in this sort of paper, it's a 
tailure. Gls resent it, and that’s that. 
nail common failure among these papers is a point 
smuttiness. There’s no reason for an Army paper to 
me a bush-league imitation of Esquire or Captain 

s Whiz Bang. The troops can buy the originals. And 

h things contribute nothing directly to the Army for 
ning the war. 
But the worst fault, from the professional newspaper- 
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man's point of view, is lack of any editorial direction. A GI 
—— on one pape! commented “ All the news that hits, 

e print.” l'wenty yawning columns 
pees ae the editor, and he fills them up. Many ol the Gl 
gazettes would fold in a week if the "y were required to de 


That's just about it. 


pe ‘nd on subscriptions of the solc lie rs for whom the y re sup 
pose d to be printed. 

Che first thing Army papers need isa I/O. The Army is 
full of c apable newspapermen. You'll find them as typists, 
supply sergeants, record clerks, « or almost anything but re 
porters < and editors on the Army papers W hy? They can 
earn a 1/5 easily by typing someone else's thoughts, but 
it’s hard to get a Pfe if youre an Army editor, typing your 
own tho ughts. Usually you re on special duty to aR with 
some company commander seeing the CO once a week t 
try to get your rating back for his fourth < 

Then ought to be enough spots for a sm ll, hard-work 


ing stafl 


issistant KP 


large enough so that every unit in the command 


can be covered pe rsonz ally by the pape r Ss rf pre sentatives, 
but ore enough to be e: asily handled by the editor. Cov 
erage by ‘ A unit with a good 


corresp yndent” will be well covered, while the unit next 


‘unit reporters’ is no solution. 
door with a poor one will never get anything into the paper 

Then the editor should be 
about anybody. If the stories are interesting or significant, 
they should be told. But remember that rank doesn’t make 


indoctrinated. Print stories 


news. Enlisted men outnumber officers, and stories about 
them should outnumber stories about the ofhicers, or the 
45 























papers a bust trom the morale standp int lt S necessary, 
as the first ste Pp, to untie the editor's h: nds 


Unless 


the papel has that, it is of no value whatsoever I here are 


Reader interest should be of primary concern 


Ome P ipel ( rammed with training aids th it could be valu 


able, and are not imply because it is all put out in a dull 


stvle and nobody wastes time on dull stories. Actually, any 
ick 1 from m laria cr ntrol to milit iry - EG can be ettec 


| 


tively handled, but in a news paper stvle If Gls liked to read 


training mant ial lan: Vuage ther woul he no pee fol print 


Ing any training mate rial Ina new pape # 


] 
Balance also yroduces readet interest 


will t I] the 


interest about the \rmy lt shoul Carry 


\ good Army paper 
soldier all G-2 will permit it to tell that is of 
p lent y of person 1 
material, using all the men’s names possible but making 
sure at the Same time that the Story wl I] interest men who 
don't know anyone mentioned in it. Stories that are just lists 
of names seldom have gen ral interest. Sports should have 
espec ial emphasis, not just in a sports de partment, but also 
on page on when the story justifies it. Soldier art, exce pting 
; h isa limited appeal. Nothing 


to keep from disappointing somebody. It’s better to disap 


cartoons should be printed 
point one man than thousands 

[he paper should work closely with Special Service in 
promoting activities. It should allow Gls widest latitude in 
writing their beefs 

here’s no point in treating here the technical matters 
ol photography, writing, makeup, printing processes and 


the like 


\ competent editor can handle these. But it’s up 


SOP for Lieutenants 


You should always be an example. Always demand much more 
from yourself than from your soldiers. Keep up a stern discipline, 
but remember that orders and severity alone do not mean everything 
where one dies a hundred deaths. Masterful calm, advice with a 
touch of humor, an appeal to honor and comradeship help in many 
cases; in others it is done through lightening their heaviest burdens 
by inventing new expedients. Do not use big words. We understand 
and help each other as man to man, comrades and friends. That’s 
the only way you will lead your company here, my friend.—A Ger- 
MAN BATTALION COMMANDER'S ADVICE TO A NEW LIEUTENANT 
REPORTING FOR FRONT-LINE DUTY. 
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to the command to put a competent editor on the job 
to let him select a suitable statt. 

In passing, it might be well to say that camp newsp 
are not ideal Army papers. A fighting unit in training 
stay for longer or shorter periods in many camps durir 
training 


that is a “guest” at the post, 


[he paper stafl never is familiar with the 
g and usually the small 
pe rsonnel's hews com ple tely dominates the new spaper 


\ unit newspaper, on the 


other hand—one that 
with the outfit and prints everywhere the outfit goes 
familiar thing. It draws the unit together. It’s their 
Its staff shares the training of the paddlefor t, and in 
every man in the unit will know by sight and name at 
one member of the staff. If possible, the unit paper sl 
gO along eve n overseas. It means most there. It’s the h 
town gazette, and a soldier's hometown is his outfit, 1 
camp. 

Some Army newspapers, despite the handic: aps, are d 
a fine morale job, and a good orientation job. Others arc 
busy shining brass, or frantic: illy dumping enough mat 
of all kinds into the forms to get the paper to bed by « 
line. 

A T/O enabling papers to secure first-class persor 
courses of training for Army editors, a first-class manual 
some Gl reg of long Army experience on a succes 


paper, and an unde rsti inding of the ne wspaper S pury 


by COs al go a long way toward making the A 
newspaper an efficient morale weapon, recognized 


men as being their own. 
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rp uses of smoke taken from a German manual. They \ heavy machine-gun platoon is under artillery fir 
\ , ‘ ) ’ | 
\I are representative of German smoke tactics. With the wind at 1:30 o'clock, they set down a ling 
) | of smoke candles and move t 


The mission of the advance guard is to find out to permit the forces to maneuver later, the attackers dig __}}} 

whether the houses in the upper right are occupied by in under the cover of smoke and at the same time | 

| the enemy. If they draw fire from these houses and take advantage of all the natural cover the terrain 
from the growth of young trees at the upper left, offers. Again note how the candles are placed to tak | 
ll smoke candles will be ignited at once and the advance advantage of the wind. i} 
| guard will return to the woods under cover of the Dennis tie lai Wikias Gidatie, Winaianed Ww eenntaton of 
i moke. the author and publisher 
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“ that smoke is used to cover only that p it of the ter 
LSSENS rain offering no concealment. Note also the attention 
' | 
| gure Bs a ae a eae paid to wind direction in the placement of candk | 
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HE Germans have used smoke skillfully from 
the beginning of this war. German practice 1s 
much the Same as Our Own. They consider 
smoke as an accessory to other weapons rather than i 
weapon in itself. They have not made use of whit 
phosphorus with its great capacity fog producing 
casualties as well as screening 

\ ith reference to the effect olf weathe r, wind, and 
terrain on smoke shoots, German doctrine is practically 
identical with ours. The German method of attack 
under the cover of large area smoke screens, however, 
goes far beyond our own practice. Plans for use of 
smoke covering an entire division front are worked 
out with typical thoroughness and are described late: 
in this article. 


Here are examples of the defensive and offensive 

















German Smoke Tactics 


By Brigadier General Alden H. Waitt 
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a new position Note 














attacking forces at the entrance to 


! village In order 
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Attacking tanks withdraw while screened with 
their own smoke. The flank vehicles are screened by 
smoke from an artillery battery. It will be noted that 
this calls for the artillery observer to quickly realize 
the help the tanks need. The obse rver must know 
how to use W ind direction in order to produce the de 
sired subsidiary screen. 

The Germans’ Blendkérper 1H and 2H, frangible 
glass grenades with a filling of titanium tetrachloride 

(FM) are probably designed for antitank use (but 
might wy used also against pillboxes ). By breaking 
smoke grenades over air-intake openings they believe 
that it may be possible to force the crew to evacuate 
the tank, or if masked in time, at least to make han- 
dling of it difficult. They have experimented with ty 
ing a smoke gren ade ( not the Ble ondkér pers, but prob 
ably grenades with time fuzes) to each end of a six- 
foot rope thrown across the barrel of the tank’s gun. 
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A bicycle scout squad returning from a reconnais- 
sance suddenly receives flanking fire from the woods 
at the top of the sketch. They take cover in the ditch 
and ignite a number of smoke candles, which permits 
them to proceed under cover behind the hill at the left 
where they are out of the field of fire of the enemy. 
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A retrograde movement is made by attacking vam 
under cover of smoke. The withdrawal begins as soo 
as Screen I is set up. Shortly thereafter Screen II is 
put in operation in order to give the unit time to 
reach the cover of the woods at the bottom. Plunging 
fire from machine guns on the flank also covers the 
movement. 














Wire barricades exist in front of the enemy machin« 
gun positions. Under cover of smoke, lanes are cut 
In prolonged activity in a dense smoke cloud, troops 
put on their gas masks.) The screen is extended to the 
front by smoke troops, using smoke candles which the 
wind direction permits. Both flanks of the nest are at- | 
tacked under a light smoke screen. A few smoke gre-_ | 
nades are thrown in front of and into the nest. 
In a large-scale attack on an enemy line, a simila: 
procedure is recommended. 





HE technique against pillboxes is the same as that 

used against machine-gun emplacements, with 
some interesting modifications. The assault is preceded 
usually by a concentration of artillery fire, one pur 
pose of which is to make craters in which an advan 
ing combat engineer detachment can take cover. Wher 
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the assault detachment reaches the wire barricades 
surrounding the pillbox, a Very signal calls for all 
wailable artillery fire to be laid down on the pillbox. 
\t the same time, smoke screens are laid down by 
grenades or candles. Men with wire cutters or banga 
ore torpedoes open lanes through the wires. Very sig 
nals call for the artillery fire against the pillbox to 
cease, and a flamethrowing detachment, covered by 
machine-gun fire, advances through the lanes in the 
wire and attempts to get within five or six yards of the 
pillbox. As soon as the flamethrowers near the end 


|* the German manual Attack Under Cover of 
i Area Smoke (Der Angriff 
Flachen-nebel), “area smoke” 


to cover an extensive area so as to resemble 


unter Einsatz von 
means the use of smoke 
a thic k 
fog. It is an important accessory in an atta k against 
an enemy pri pared for defense on a stable front, in a 


} | ‘ 


behind a water opstac 
\rea sim ke creates a zone ol decreased visibility in 


field defensive position, Ol 
which, and into which, obs« rvation and obs« rved hire 
are either difficult o1 Imp ssible, exce pt at close rang« 


lt 1S therefore a he Ip to intantry close combat In orde I 
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Hi 
of their fuel, they shout a warning and men with . that the enemy may not have time to rearrange his di 
bangalore torpedoes advance to the embrasures and tensive strategy t prevent penetration of his lines, NH 
detonate their charges in them (the charges are said surprise is a most important factor in attacking under | 
| to be effective even against closed embrasures). If the area smoke 
pillbox still holds out, smoke candles may be thrown Uncertainty as to what may be mixed with the | | 
s | in to make the air unbreathable or an attempt is made smoke may compel defenders to wear gas masks. The | 
to blow in the roof with a heavy charge. attacker can fight without them. The attacking force — | 
S closes with the enemy and uses gaps in his fire to || | 
O | } achieve a bre ik-through, storming particu! enemy | 
g | strong points to neutralize them. In this way, the at | | 
€ ‘ ; tackers crash through the de pth of the main field of 
- —_ ) battle. The attack tro ps must be specially trained and i 
| en Oe equipped for fighting in smoke. At the same time that | 
"l it! ) the enemy's planned defensive fire is interfered with | 
“¥en \ a by the smoke blanket, their higher command will be | | 
| ii an : —_—_ able to have little influence on the course of the i 
| Will ec oe. °S action. i 
| \ ee a as Suitable jumping-off positions for this action must | | 
. = 
| alan - F a Pp be occupied previous to the sane attack. ‘J horough | 
| mane gg reconnaissance and preparations are made before the | 
hi - e° £2 . 8» ° attack under cover of area smoke. The attacking units 
| . > 6 _— must have as clear a picture as possible of the nature | 
| = _ ot terrain be crossed and — of the defensive | 
ii] F capabilities of the enemy. Gaps between the attac king | 
i Hl An attack is stopped by the fire of a heavy machine di isions make it easier to ere the artillery and __ fil | 
| i gun on the left flank. Smoke is used to obscure the duetien die cite | | 
i gunner s vision and the attack proceeds. The main objective of the attack is the enemy's | | 
—_)) | | artillery positions. If the main battle zone is of great | 
| | f r r depth and strength, it may be necessary to decid Mi 
ne | x = upon intermediate objectives, which must be easily | 
ut. | i eee vs . recognizable in the smoke, i.e., roads running at right | 
ps iil | @ ae x angles to the advance, intersecting streams. This makes | 
‘he I I § a 7 OF Gar > it possible to correlate the laying of the screen with | | 
he | | se fa Pe so ae Cay the progress of the attack. 
it- | | 9 2 ( me ¥ We Sey te ps a Prior to the laying down of the smoke screen, the | 
re- | dbo § — — oa me oe, a,¢ artillery must lay down a thorough, destructive bom | 
_ a (|, °.@ bardment to soften the area attacked. High ground | 
4 44 @ 5s 
ilar | oI \. a o* suitable for observation posts in the vicinity of the | 
HI . ae : , battle zone should be blinded by artillery or by mortar | 
4 BOY Hol fo! 9 smoke shell. Enemy artillery must be neutralized while ] 
hat Mi} } ¢ ; : the attacking forces are reaching their positions before | 
vit! a oF the attack and throughout the course of the battle 
ded | mr atti Ground leading up to the battle zone must be al | 
yur- fl | Hostile OP and suspected defense weapons are ready occupied and cleared of obstacles and mine | 
ync- | smoked by aerial smoke screen and artillery shell fields, so that no lengthy delay will be met. The at-_ | 
her | during a tank attack. tacking unit is brought into position the night befor 
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the attack in near positions. Paths and roads approach- 
ing the battle zone must be so marked that an unim- 
peded approach is certain even after the smoke has 
drifted over them. Attacking units come to the jump- 
ing-off point in open order. 


eras morning hours are most favorable for the 
4 beginning of the attack. The approach of the 
attacking units may be preceded by a fairly long area 
screen bombardment on the forward approaches ¢ of 
the main battle zone. A mixture of smoke and HE 
fire can be maintained until the infantry attack ap- 
proaches the area of the screening. The rear observa- 
tion posts of the enemy may be blinded at this same 
time. 

The area screen is laid down in zones 650 to 1,000 
feet wide across the axis of attack. Its rate of advance 
will be gove rned by the difficulties antic ipated in the 
respective zones of the fighting and from the nature of 
the ground, averaging about 650 feet per fifteen 
minutes. Once this screen has been set in motion, it 
must adhere to the timetable laid down in advance. 

Attack units make effective use of smoke by keeping 
close up to the screen, in order to carry the attack 
forward under cover of the smoke. At this stage, visi- 
bility should be ke pt to hand-grenade range. 

A head-on wind gives the attack the best smoke pro- 
tection. Lateral wind also offers possibility of use of 
area screens, by launching some of the smoke into 
sectors which are not being : attacked. However, a wind 
blowing in the direction of the enemy is unsuitable as 
it prec ludes use of screen for close combat. In order to 
deceive the enemy, the screen must extend over the 
flanks of the attacking area. The screen can be sup- 
plemented during the attack by the smoke equipment 
of attacking units (smoke hand grenades and candles 
and smoke shell from infantry guns ). These, especially 
smoke candles, should be abundantly supplied. 

Che division commander allots the objectives to the 
infantry commanders and also gives the artillery their 
tasks. The area screen is laid down by smoke units 
and artillery working together under the sole com 
mand of the artillery commander, on the basis of cover- 
age and time schedule for the screen outlined by the 
division commander. 

Che infantry regimental commander gives the bat- 
talion the particulars of their attack and the objectives 
of the break-through across the main zone of battle. 
He puts under the command of the battalion such 
further weapons as are necessary to carry out their 
tasks, including antitank guns, infantry guns, direc- 
tion indicators and special weapons. After the break- 
through on the main battle zone, he quickly collects 
those forces of the regiment which have become 
scattered during the attack so that they may be used 
in a codrdinated manner. Those forces which are as- 
signed to attack defensive works need combat engineer 








units with their specialized offensive equipment, indi 
vidual armored vehicles and arms for the engagement 
of pillboxes. The battalion commander goes forward 
with the troops engaged in the break-through and is 
responsible for their progress through the battle zone. 

Antitank guns are used by the assault groups for 
the seduction of pillboxes, etc., on the way through 
the main battle zone. Radio apparatus, even for lateral 
communications, is necessary during the course of the 
fighting in the smoke- covered area. Additional signal 
units are attached to provide necessary communication 


, under the difficult circumstances of this type of fight- 


ing. 

Reconnaissance aircraft are employed to report the 
effectiveness of the screen and reconnoiter the terrain 
beyond. Dive b mmbing attacks are used against enemy 
bs ittery po Sit ions ¢ ind av 11Ns St asse mb ly areas Or Moy ing 
columns of enemy reserves. During the assembly of 
the attacking units, antiaircraft defense i is prov ided. 

N attack begins with the entry of the infantry 
L£\ into the main battle zone. It may be necessary 
to launch assault group attacks against individual and 
particul: itly harassing defensive positions on the near 
edge of the main zone of battle, to facilitate a way into 
its depth. 

Assault troops are thrown in at points where the 
obstacles of defense and terrain offer favorable con- 
ditions for thrust through the main zone of battle. 
During the battle, the assault groups must rely upon 
their own resources. Their strength must be enough to 
make certain that they can fight across the main battle 
zone, over the whole of their allotted sector and reach 
the far side as units, strong enough to continue active 
fighting. Assaulting units are organized in groups 

capab le of maintaining a simultaneous advance de 
spite the diversities of the tasks which may be met in 
their particular sectors of the battle zone. 

When the inf: intry is nearing the rear of the main 
battle zone, the artillery takes up the task of affording 
the necessz iry fire cover for the spe -arhead of the attack 
At this point, 
enemy forces coming up to the far side of the main 


as it comes into view out of the smoke. 


battle zone must be neutralized by bombardment. 

\dvanced artillery observers, with field telephone ap 
paratus, accompany the most advanced elements of 
the attacking infantry. They communicate with the 
artillery liaison officers at the battalion he: idquarte rs. 
During the advance through the smoke, they signal to 
the observation sections at prearranged times by means 
of vertical light signals as a guide to the extent of the 
objectives which he ive been attained. 

Great stress is laid on the importance of the attack- 
ing units being properly oriented at all times to pre- 
vent confusion when visual observation is strictly 
limited. The following means of maintaining direction 
are suggested: 
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|) The magnetic compass. 
2) Radio beam operated by a transmitter and 
everal receivers working in conjunction with it. The 
transmitter is set up at the jumping off position and 
radio beam about 65 feet wide through the 
smoke in the direction of the objective. 


VS a 
The receiver, 
by listening in, can ascertain at any time whether he 
is in the radio beam or has deviated to a flank. A special 
unit of the signs il service, attached to the commander 
the attacking forces, operates this equipment. They 
function with the leading units in the attack. 
3) Direction shells which scatter colored powder 
red, yellow, blue: are issued to the infantry gun 
[hese rounds are fired before the attack 
at intervals of about 165 feet along the path of the 
itt ick, which is thus mz irked by eo ar patches. 

4) Signal lines Cabout 1,000 feet in le ngth) are 
carried by rockets in ‘the direction which it is desired 
to mark. Their extended by firing 
nother line from the end of the first one, on the 


mpan ies. 


range can be 


These mark 
group of the most advanced 


same bearing, using the gyro compass. 
the path of the attack 
position. 

5.) The gyro compass. 

6) Direction tapes in various colors mark the 
They 
| cilite ite report traflic, the maintenance of contact 
and the forward movement of later units. Markings 


in the direction tapes give the troops fighting within 


paths ti iken by sti iffs or units through the smoke. 


the screen an indication of how far they have pene 
trated from their starting points. 

The employment of these direction indicators, the 
allocation of the individual colors and the briefing of 
ittacking units must be clearly laid down in the com 
bat orders. 

\s soon as the attacking units reach the far side of 
\ them to re-form 
n order to carry out immediate attac k on the objectiy es 


the area screened, it is necessary for 


, which are usually beyond the area screened. Antitank 
cuns must immediately provide anger: defense. 
( lank units which hi: ive been held in readiness are 


ought through the ne wly canal area to attack 


’ nemy art 


illery positions and enemy reserves which 





for the infantry 
to reorganize its forces which have become some — 


This allows time 


may have gathered. 


scattered. Reserves are also poured through this break 
in the enemy lines to exploit the situation and make 
possible application of maximum strength against 
the enemy on the far side of the screen. 
Generally an area screen is used against an enemy 
defending himself behind water obstacle only if 


there 1S little or no current ind the stream 1S narrow 


Peculiarities of smoke over water must be taken into 
consideration. Maneuvering of ferrying equipment is 
carried out under protection of smoke. The first wave 


to be fe rried over W ill be the se attac king group whic h 
re to deal with the most forward works on the « ppo 
site bank. The timetable 


take into account the fact that the troops ferried overt 


tor the smoke barra 7 must 


the water have to form up on the hostile bank bef 
the thrust into the main battle zone. 


German manual 
tically 
follows in general our own standard practices except 


HE principles set forth in the 


make clear that their use ol smoke tac 


that it goes much farther in the case of large units at 
tacking under cover of area smoke screens. Further 
they are more inclined than we are to « pel ite in their 
own smoke. It is apparent that the Germans have 
given considerable thought to the difficulties of both 
the offensive and defensive gorces in this type t action 

They lay oreat stress on Care ful codérdination of the 


] 
several arms engagt d in the action ind on the difhi ul 


ties of constantly maintaining direction in the smok 
It would seem that one of the requirements In a large 
scale smoke operation ol this sort is control of the air 
over the area ittacked. 

An alert defense 
by counterattacking before the assault units have tim: 
to reorganize on the far side of the screen. No matte 


how <« reful their planning or how effective their al 


quipme nt ind communications ma\ he 


might upset thi typ I ttacl 


tional 


ree 
me confusion is sure to be present at that time 
makir ng them extremely vulnerable It is neverth 


lief that an attack by a large unit unde 


care ful con idk ral 


rea smoke is worth 
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Soldier 


| Tributes have been expressed by every part of the Army 
and the Nation since the death in Normandy of Lieutenant 
General Lesley J. McNair. General McNair, who has stood 
for many years in the foremost rank of American soldiers, 
was killed as he observed the work of front-line combat units. 
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‘In the words of General George C. Marshall, Ch 
Staff, if General McNair had had the choice “he , 
probably have elected to die as he did, in the forefr 
attack.” And in those of General John J. Pershing, G: 
of the Armies, “the Army has lost a great soldier.” 


General McNair’s tremendous accomplishment 
ganizing and training the millions of ground combat 
now in every theater of war has not been fully r 
by the Nation, mainly because of his sincere and cor 
desire to do his great work without emphasis upon 
self as the key figure. But not only did General Mc 
command, organize and train for over two years and 
our great ground army. He constantly studied every 
cal lesson of the war from every region where men 
fighting—every lesson from every army. What our g1 
troops do today, and have been doing to win their batt 
is the result of General McNair’s constant study of 
his thorough analysis and understanding of every t 
and organizational problem of modern warfare, an 
insistence and emphasis upon the fact that the c 
methods of the individual fighting soldier are the ba 
victory in battle. 

General McNair, above all things, understood th 
portance of the Infantryman. The fact that many A 
cans gave plain evidence that they did not share th 
derstanding was a chief reason why General McN 
the year before he died, felt that he must give repeated | 
lic emphasis to the etn Doughboy. His state: 
‘There is nothing in front of the Infantry but the ene: 
has become a by word. 

These other words of his are words that strike dir 
through to the truth of modern battle. “The Infantry : 
ures our progress,” said General McNair, “along th 
to victory. So long as the enemy’s infantry holds, the e1 
himself is unbeaten and the war is unwon. 

“The only force that can break the hostile infan 
our own Infantry. . . . The Infantry numbers less tha 
one-fifth of our Army. The other four-fifths—Air Forces 
Artillery, Engineers, Cavalry, Signal Corps, and the indis 


pensab sle Serv ices—fundamentally are to ease the way 


the Infantry and help it to fight forward against the maz 


of the enemy’s deadly modern weapons. 

“Infantry ‘squads, platoons, and companies call for 
cream of our manpower. Victories are won . . . by 
with brains and fighting hearts, not by machines. 


“The man in the street follows the war on maps, in news 


papers and magazines and on the screen. He watches 
little black line that moves forward, bends around mot 
tains, splits at the edges of swamps. He knows tha 
progress of that line is the progress of the war. W! 
not often enough called to his attention is the fact th 
little black line is the Infantry. 

“Our Army is no better than its Infantry and victor 
come only when and as our Infantry gains it. The 
will be predominantly what the Infantry pays.” 

At the time of General McNair’s death on the 
field he was taking over new duties—combat duties. | 
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days before, he had turned over the command of Army 
Ground Forces to Lieutenant General Ben Lear and had 

to the scene of our biggest battles—in France. His 
ific assignment had not been announced—but he was 
re on the battlefield where he wanted to be. 







His first 
it war job was done. Now he was to begin another 
en a soldier’s death came to him. 

\mong the many and extremely varied responsibilities 
ich General McNair had as Commanding General of 


\rmy Ground Forces was the supervision of The INFANTRY 






ee JournaL and the other magazines of the ground combat 
is. Present and future staffs of The InFanrry JourNAL 
| always be proud of having served under the command 
i this great American soldier. 
* ea 
, ee Changes in T/O&E 
Recent changes in Tables of Organization and Equip 
id | ment authorizing additional submachine guns, BARs and 
ght machine guns in rifle companies and in headquarters 
headquarters companies of battalions and regiments 
e been announced. The changes are all dated June 30, 
he j | but were not made public until late in July. 
\m Change 1 to T/O&E Infantry Rifle Company 
' thorizes six submachine guns as organizational equip 
' it, and six BARs, as organizational equipment (but only 
‘d pul vhen also authorized by the theater commande: 
em nt Change | T/O&E 7-16 Headquarters and Head 
nem\ rters Company, Infantry Battalion) authorizes two sub 
hine guns as organizational equipment, and six light 
jire hine guns, as organizational equipment (but only when 
y mea uthorized by the theater commander 
he 1 Change 1 to T/O&E 7-12 (Headquarters and Head 
ent juarters Company, Infantry Regiment) authorizes three 
ibmachine guns as organizational equipment. 
:ntry It will be noted that in each case the light machine 
ss tha guns must also be authorized by the theater commander 
Force but that no strings are attached to the issue of submachine 
e in guns. The general idea behind the three submachine guns 
wa for regimental headquarters and headquarters company, 
1e 1 though not so expressed in the T /O&E, is that they will be 
found useful by the I&R platoon. 
for the 4 4 ff 
by men @ The New Yorker and the War 
. In the opinion of The Inrantry JourNAL one magazine 
— general circulation stands high above all others in the 
atcnes : Bac uracy of what it prints about the war—The New Yorker. 
1m . | Its score isn’t perfect, but week after week it prints articles 
th = stories dealing with many different sides of the Armed 
What Services which show the most careful editorial supervision 
that th ee that nothing remotely approaching the phoney is 
“ included. The stuff not only stacks up high in literary merit; 
oy ) shows American readers what the Army, the N: Ivy, 
he pric } the Marines, are actually like, whether in battle action or 
P barracks service. There is not one line of gee-whiz. The 
Riese INrantry Journat has a good deal of pleasure, this time, 
5 Flare eprinting another good piece from The New Yorker. 
YURNAL 
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“A Strange Silence” 

The Journat could hardly help smiling at a recent col 
umn by David Lawrence in the Washington Star concern 
ing the United States Marines in which he says “ to 
day the Marines land in one of the most difficult operations 
in American history and against the most vicious foe we 
"Mr 


rence goes on to plead for more headlines for the Marines, 


have ever faced and there is a strange silence.’ Law 
somehow under the impression that there hasn’t been much 
public mention of their fine fighting in this war. 

A look back through the newspapers since the Marines 


landed on Guadalcanal in August, 1942, will show that 
there hasn’t been any neglect or lack of emphasis upon any 
kind of American fighting troops except the Infantry. And 


this neglect has not so much been due to the official release 


of news as to the handling of it, and this began to be 


corrected in a big way a few months ago 


It is our notion that there is plenty ol glory in this war 
for all fighting units of air, sea and ground. It is our idea 
that only recently has this gk ry begun to be more evenly 


distributed so that the GI Doughboy gcts the big part of it 
he de seTves. 
7 7 7 


The Forward Observer 


le tter does he tte! 


The following justice to those of th 
Field Artillery who cooperate most intimately with th 
fighting front-line Infantryman than anything The Jour 
NAL itself could say. It is from Colonel Paul D. Adams, who 
commands the 143d Infantry of the 36th Division, now in 


Italy 


| dont know whether Ol 


not anyone 1n a position to 
throw light on a heretofore uns ung » hero of this war, the 
Field Artillery Forward Observer, hes ever done so. So | 
am addressing this letter to you with the suggestion that 


the Infantry acknowledge and pay tribute to these men who 
help us so gallantly to slug it out with the enemy 
The 


grade othcer and two to four enlisted men, accompany the 


Forward Observer's Party, consisting of a battery 


Infantry units throughout an operation and operate amongst 


the most forward Infantry elements seeking target and 


placing accurate artillery fire upon those targets that they 
or anyone else discover. 

One’s memory is filled with many numerous incidents 
WwW herein counterattac ks have bee n broken up by irtillery 


sfully 


launched. This has been possible because the forward ob 


fire before the enemy has been able to get them succes 


server parties were in a position to observe their targets 
When attacks are being launched we have grown to ask 
for preparatory fires on call from the forward observers and 


likewise ask for the lifting of those fires as the attack pro 


surely, 

“d by 
the raising of a hand. This is possib le because the forward 
skill 


based upon accurate information as he sees it W ith his own 


gresses. I have seen these fires precede the Infantry as 


stez idily and effectively as it they were being ontrol le 


observer is ‘ ‘up front” performing his mission with 


eyes. 
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[he forward observer parties undergo the same hazards 
of riflemen, and they experience the same hardships of 
weather, marching, hunger and thirst as are experienced by 
the rifleman. 

A scrap never ends that we don’t hear reports of various 
gallant acts performed by these officers and enlisted men— 
the most gallant of these comes to mind. 

During the past winter while we were holding a very 
import int terrain feature while an attack was being 
launched elsewhere, we were counterattacked by a strong 
force of fresh troops brought to that particular front for 
the express purpose of retaking the terrain feature we held. 
About 0400 hours the Germans laid down a two-hour prep- 
aration, which has been described as the heaviest witnessed 
by officers who have participated in all of the operations 
of this theater. 

The Germans followed this preparatory fire with a strong 
force of Infantry which reached our main lines of resistance 
and there followed a period of hand to hand fighting. Some 
Germans actually got into our positions. 

During the very climax of the battle the forward observer 
was heard to call for a particular concentration, which upon 
checking placed fire on his observation post which was in 
the very front lines. After the call for concentration number 

, there was silence. 

We called him but got no answer. When the Germans 
were driven out the forward observer was found dead at 
his post with many dead and wounded Germans nearby. 

We believe that this forward observer contributed im- 
mensely toward throwing back the German attack and we 
believe that he had the courage and fortitude to meet the 
highest call of duty without regard to the risks that he him 
self was int urring. 

If you check with others who have seen these soldiers 
work | think you will find that they agree with me, and if 
you find me correct | for one woul 1 like to see some suitable 
tribute to these gallant men in The INFANTRY JouRNAL in 
recognition for the help they gave us in battle. 

¢ 2 fF 
The Pacific World 


Che following editorial from the New York Times is de 
voted to The Pacific World, a book now available from The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL in a paper edition to members of the 
Armed Services only. A bound edition for the general pub- 
lic is published by W. W. Norton and Company. 

“From the beginning of the war there has been evidence 
of a new spirit of coéperation in many fields of endeavor. 
Industry has achieved its astonishing production by whole- 
hearted cooperation between peacetime rivals. Scientific 
societies, and scientists of many individual companies, have 
shown a commendable spirit of mutual help in research. 
The newest example of such coéperation has been among 
nine societies concerned with the physical and natural 
world: The American Geographical Society, the American 
Museum of Natural History, the Arnold Arboretum, the 
Blue Hill Observatory, Carnegie Museum, Chicago Natu- 
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ral History Museum, the Museum of Comparative Zo’ 
the New York Zodlogical Society and the Smithsonian 
stitution. This teamwork has resulted in a book, The P. 


World, the earnings of which are to go to the Am« 


Committee tor Intern: itional Wildlife Protection. 


Edited by I ‘airfield Osborn, the new book is publishe 


a time when, as never before, interest is centered on 


great region that stretches from our own Western shores to 


the Orient, from the cold mists of the Aleutians to 


South Polar Sea. Unusual in concept, and especially 


treatment, the book presents a fascinating picture of 


climatic, physical and ethnological life of the cou 


islands which dot this vast expanse. Their peoples, I r 


strange animal and bird life, and the extraordinary mi 


tudinous life of the ocean which laps them, are review 


through text and striking Ce irtogré phic and illustrative tl 


ment in a way which seems certain to lead to a better ur 


standing of an area which thousands of our fighting men 


are seeing at firsthand and to which thoughts of most Ai 


cans are turned with hope and speculation. The P 


World should help our knowledge of a region that 1 


play an important role in the future of the United S: 


7 A 


The Honor Roll 


A 


Two newcomers are welcomed to the Honor Roll 


month and eighteen units claim new stars in celebr 


of another completed | year as one hundred per cent 


scribers. The 103d Infantry Division joins the roster 


Divisions already listed on the Honor Roll while the 4 


Infantry Regiment is the other new addition to the list 


Honor Roll units. 


At the head of the list of promotions is the 130th I: 


try which this month moves to the top of the page under 


a bank of nine stars. Next in line are the 38th Infantn 


and the 150th Infantry which move up under seven st 
while the 57th Infantry (PS) claims a place in the si 
group. The 138th Infantry celebrates its fifth Honor Rol 


year by moving up under five stars while the 1st Miss 
Infantry (RMF), the 58th Infantry Training Battalion and 
the 134th Infantry move up into the rank of three 


units this month. Cl: 1iming their second stars are the 2° 


Infantry Training Battalion; Ist Battalion, 47th Infantry; 
and 903d Airbase Securit 
Battalion. At the head of the list of promotions to the ¢ 


354th Infantry; 378th Infantry; 


star group is the 5th Infantry Division while the 7 
Tank Battalion, 790th MP Battalion, 983d Airbase Security 


Battalion and the Headquarters, Roswell Internment ( 


also mark first birthdays with first stars. 


7 7 


7 


Nome Unit, Alaska Territorial Guard 


The Journat regrets an error made in listing an H 


Roll unit in the June issue. The unit is the Nome | 
of the Alaska Territorial Guard which was listed on! 
the Alaska Territorial Guard. Also, many of its member: 
are under draft age, not all in draft-exempt classifica 


as stated in the published history. 
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A Few Kind Words 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNaAI 

A month has passed since our division completed a fast, suc 
cessful campaign marked by extreme hardships borne cheer- 
fully by the men. They performed splendidly, with outstanding 
courage, initiative, and aggressiveness. 

However, no word of commendation has come from higher 
headquarters. The first act of our regimental commander was 
The first divisional 
poop sheet to be issued emphasized the importance of clean 
uniforms and daily shaving. 

The difference between command and leadership was never 
more vividly illustrated. A few kind words cost nothing 
They are the least a commander can offer to repay troops who 
have served him faithfully and well. 

Sincerely yours, 


to dress down a private for failure to salute. 


Mayor, Infantry. 


Both may be needed—by any fighting outfit, at any time— 
kind words, and measures to buck up discipline. 


7 7 7 
Nomenclature of Fighting Men 


lo the Editors of The InFanrry Journat: 

We've had discussions on all types of nomenclature, from 
the man who can’t see the sense in learning the genus and 
cam and lever in the M1 rifle to the 
man who objected, rather heatedly, to our calling a “Truck, 
ton, 4x4, Command and Reconnaissance” a peep, jeep or what 
have you. Now it’s the nomenclature of the man, fighting, 
noncommissioned, inducted or enlisted, Model 1941, 2, 3, and 
4. “Infantry Colonel” doesn’t like the term “enlisted man” 
and “Not a Dogface” raises hell to say that he isn’t. 

The colonel is more or less right—in this army, at this period, 
the term “inducted man” would, in most cases be more accu- 
rate, and if anything more distasteful. By the way, what does 
the colonel think of the British “other ranks”? 

“doughboy,” and “GI,” the best that can 
be said for them is that they are highly inaccurate. “Dogface,” 

s “Not One” says, does not apply to the whole body of fight- 
ing men, I hope. “Doughboy” has come to mean, for most 
branches of the service, the infantryman. 

What is needed, of course, is a term that is accurate for the 
Army Regulations, and another that will have color for the 
newspapers. As it stands, the terms in use are in use, and try to 
change either the ARs or the minds of newspaper writers! One 
of my hometown papers ran letters to the editor for weeks on 
the same subject. The names suggested were appalling. They 
were as artificial as the appearance of a footlocker on Saturday 
morning in barracks. 
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species of each spring, 


As for “dogface,” 


Che only solution would be to put some of our bright 
vertising men on the job—they can think up names that make 
laxatives sound glamorous. Let them think up a good 
meaning “soldier,” and then start a whispering campai 
put it across. 

As for myself, what I’m called doesn’t enter into 
know, “Call me anything but late for chow.” I’m proud ! 

a soldier, temporary as that status may be, and any o 
accepted synonyms satisfy me. Remember what Shake 
said about roses? 
Pre, Corps of Engineer 
Heaven forbid that the advertising people be asked t 
name the fighting man. Think of what they have done wit! 
breakfast foods, soaps, and soups. 
Let the fighting man name himself. He will. 


vy 7 7 


“Esprit” 
To the Editors of The InrFanrry JourRNAL 


The Army Talks program in this theater (modeled on the 
British ABCA program), though more concerned with edu 
cation than esprit, is highly encouraging, but I think there is 
still more to be sought for. I think we are still far from attain 
ing the fullest aid from the sense of belief and purpose that 
given by esprit. 

I am not sure that this will make too much difference in the 
case of combat men in the big battles to come. We can assume 
that they will do their duty whatever the cost and will accom 
plish their tasks with all the effectiveness that their training 
and experience and higher organization and planning will al 
low. However, there are hundreds of thousands of men wh 
will never get within cannon-shot of a German, men who will 
have a lot of monotonous, uninspiring work to do. These, | 
think, are always the men most affected by the absence of 
esprit, for in their case the primal necessities of combat will 
not make good the lack of it. 

In this regard our problem is the hardest and most comp! 
of all the United Nations. We have to attain a state of moral 
through knowledge and intelligence and imagination which 
others have been able to achieve through the inescapable and 
irrefutable lessons of actual experience. I don’t know whether 
the Russians have lectures on “Know Your Enemies,” but 
they do, I would classify them as redundancies. In our own 
ranks there are the infantrymen and paratroopers back from 
the Mediterranean who speak admiringly of the British soldier 
and there are also a great many without the benefit of that ex 
perience who affect a patronizing contempt for the Tomm 
Where there is a state of good morale, it never becomes nece 
sary to make official announcements that disparaging rt 

marks about Allied soldiery constitute a court-martial offense 
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JURNAL 


Had it been possible to work this thing out in the palmy 
nties and thirties, perhaps there would have been as signal 
ess with this problem as was achieved with many another 
ion of army organization and tactics. And apparently three 
of the draft and two years of war have not been time 
enough to achieve desirable results. However, there is hope in 
fact that we shall undoubtedly defeat the enemy in this 
theater without the aid of esprit in the fullest sense of that 


word, and that in the Pacific we shall not have the same psy- 

chological problem because of the nature of the enemy. That is 

nguine as this one soldier can be at this stage of the game. 
T/5. 


) _—_—, c/o PM, NY 


Plane Spotting 
e Editors of The INFanrry JouRNAL 


[he Inrantry Journat sub-heads Captain Goodfriend’s 
in the February issue “A New Deal In Plane Spotting.” 
tain Goodtriend’s suggestions are splendid and warm the 
of Army men who are intensely interested in aircraft 
sition, but I’m afraid that The Journat has no basis for 
new deal” claim. 

Strangely enough, I’m an Air Force officer. 1 wear wings on 

lapels, crossed rifles on my heart, and callouses on my feet— 
in Air Force officer charged with the basic training of recruits. 
Our recruits get an abbreviated basic infantry course, and thus 
un into the same shortcomings in training as do infantry re- 

For two years I have been professionally concerned with 
ircraft recognition. As Captain Goodfriend says, it isn’t a 

hore—it's a game, a passion, a vital part of my life. But aircraft 
ynition, an essential subject for every soldier, is one of the 
t neglected courses of instruction in this war. 

l've taught the WEFT system to thousands of men. I modi 
fied that system according to my own ideas and was able to 
put across more information to recruits. More than a year ago 
| was sent to the Air Forces’ School of Applied Tactics to learn 
the Renshaw—AAF Flash System of Recognition—system. We 
were trained so that we could train instructors. Not only have 
| not trained instructors in the Renshaw system; I’ve never used 
hat system in instructing recruits. 

Upon graduation the majority of the officers were returned 
to their former positions. The percentage of officers given new 
assignments as Renshaw instructors was amazingly low. The 
men who were actually well qualified for this type work were 
tew 

Your author's suggestion, that FM 30-30 and the magazine 
Recognition be given far greater distribution; is splendid. Recog- 
ee 5S g ? sp cog 
nition posters, designed by men with imagination, would be a 
great help. More of the excellent plastic models are certainly 
needed for instructional purposes. 

However, the captain omitted one detail which is of much 
importance—the aircraft recognition instructors themselves. To 
be a successful instructor the officer or enlisted man must know 
airplanes. He must love airplanes. He must spend his spare 
time in research. 

The man who knows aircraft through experience and love 
for them will automatically make the subject interesting to 
trainees. He will see that they learn because he earnestly de- 
sires that they know the difference between friendly and enemy 
aircraft, i 

Why can’t that fact be recognized? Ground crews of the Air 
Forces, the proud, plodding infantryman, and all other combat 
troops must know aircraft recognition. Men have died because 
they weren’t capable of recognizing danger from the sky. It can 
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mean the difference between life and death to any man in a 
war theater. 

Each arm of the service should have a competent, special 
staff of instructors to do the job. Made up of men qualified to 
teach aircraft recognition, and not of men who teach it simply 
because they were “available for reassignment.” 

Sincerely, 
First Lieutenant, AAF 


7 A 5 
Sea Bee Readers 


To the Editors of The InFanrry Journal 


You may be inte rested in knowing that the ofhcers and men 


of this Sea Bee Battalion read 


great interest Phe 


The Inrantry Journat with 
set-up of Naval Construction Battalions is 
such that many of the problems and training items discus ed in 
Che INFANTRY JOURNAL are directly applicable to Sea Bees 

A. R. Bricker 


Camp Thomas, R. | 


Promotion Overseas 
To the Editors of The Inranrry Journal 


Chey cannot promote a fellow if there is no room for him 
If my chief went away, I would get his job, but like everybody 
else, he is not going anywhere. Of course, some one could 
shoot him, but he is a pretty nice guy to play chess with, and if 
he were shot I would have to give up chess. The net result is 
that I am a “Louie” for the duration and six months, and | am 
not seriously concerned about it 


LIEUTENANT 


APO ——— SF 


Only One Way 
To the Editors of The INFantry JourNAL 


May I congratulate you on the article in March, “What you 
are Told To Do.” 

Since returning from overseas and here in Cleveland I have 
rendered the military salute to those to whom it was due but, 
a lot of officers return the salute with one hand in their pockets. 
Is this the custom in the Army over here, or have they just not 
been in the Army long enough to know anything about the 
Army’s courtesies and customs of the service? 

TECHNICAL SERGEANT 
There is only one right way to salute. 


i 7 7 
Heavy MG Why’s 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNaL: 


I guess you had better send me the Overseas Edition of The 
Journat from now on. Note the APO. Now for some questions: 
1) Why do outfits in the states try to put the heavy MGs 

in the front lines on problems? 

(2) Why do people insist on the HMGs firing through gaps 
in the lines when they could accomplish fire missions by 
overhead fire from positions just a few hundred yards to 
rear? 

(3) Why don’t units get to fire the HMGs more in training 
in the states? 

(4) Why do they put big men driving jeeps and shrimps 
to carrying base plates and tripods? 

(5) Why don’t they give a weapons company more men 
with IQs higher than .003? 
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6) Why in the hell does every staff officer from Army on 
down tell my gunners “Down 20 mils” just because the tracers 
seem high when the target is out above 1,200 yards and I can 
see the strike on the target? 

(7) Why do people get so utterly and completely lost when 
going a few hundred yards on rough terrain? 

(8) Why do rifle outfits run off from supporting weapons 
without saying as much as go to hell or telling anyone when 
they are displacing or where to? 

(9) Why do heavy weapons outfits get the last faint overlay 
that is run off the ditto pad? 

(10) Why do they have officers in heavy weapons outfits 
in units where everything in the heavy weapons outfits is run 
by staff officers with no weapons experience? 

First LreEuTENANT. 


“| Like to Shoot”’ 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I have been asking a question of Gls and officers for over 
a year and have yet to receive a satisfactory answer. Now | 
think I would like to ask it more publicly. 

In two years of wandering about various army bases and air 
fields | have found them thoughtfully provided with the most 
varied equipment for different sports that could be imagined. 
Fabulous amounts of money have clearly been spent on tennis 
courts, golf courses, gymnasiums with all kinds of equipment, 
obstacle courses, pingpong, skating rinks, skis and snowshoes, 
skeet shooting, and chess. I haven't actually seen a Hollywood 
swimming pool yet but it wouldn't in the least surprise me to 
land on a base so equipped. 

It would seem that the Special Service and Physical Train- 
ing and Public Relations officers are not far from the truth 
when they claim that they can provide the Army man with 
almost anything he likes in the way of sports in season. Still 
I find that I am a forgotten man. In my civilian days I had a 
favorite sport that I find the Army doesn’t help me with. I like 
to shoot. I used to spend money for ammunition and I still 
would if I had a chance. But I have not yet seen either a 
rifle, small-bore, or pistol range open to voluntary participation. 
Camp papers are full of the exploits of squadron and unit 
softball teams, bowling teams, volleyball teams, and boxing 
champions. But since the war began I haven't seen anything 
about rifle teams or pistol teams. 

Now, my statistics show that the two most common answers 
to this question are: “Oh, they probably have them in the 
Infantry” (the Air Corps regards the Infantry as a more logical 
outfit, | think) and “Why, that is too sensible for the Army!” 

Corporat KELLy. 
~ Base Unit CERS) 


“Home Sweet Home” 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNnat: 


I've just been reading my June issue of The INFANTRY 
Journat where I ran into the article “Home Sweet Home.” 
I'm a young single officer and what this married first lieutenant 
wrote sort of got under my skin. 

I have been with troops and noticed the following about 
married officers. First of all, none of the single officers of my 
old outfit ever went to the officers’ club on week nights. 
They sat around our barracks and made plans for the next ‘day. 
If it came a Saturday and we found ourselves on guard, we took 
it and that was all. The married officers were the ones who 
didn’t like it. 

After my unit was sent to foreign service I noticed we 


single officers were mainly the ones who were enjoying it 
forever trying to get our unit moved into the combat lines 
No, Lieutenant, only a very few single officers are a 
the Officers’ Club Playboys. 
SECOND LigUTENAN 
4 rf Ff 


“What To Do Aboard a Transport” 
To the Editors of The Inrantrry JourRNAL: 


In this letter you will find five dollars for the Prison 
War Fund. . 

The editorial and letters in the January issue, about | 
in post exchanges, bring to my mind the copy of What to D 
Aboard A Transport | bought in the PX at Kearns, Utah, for 
21¢. One of the things I did aboard a transport was to refuse 
to sell that copy for $21.00. It should be on sale—or better vet. 
-at every POE. 

Sincerely yours, 


be issued 


Scr. Frep L. Fis 
th Weather Sq., APO , SF 


ra a rd 
Post Exchanges and the Journal 
To the Editors of The InrFanrry JouRNAL 
Since I’ve been in the Army I've noticed every kind of read 
ing material printed in the PX newsstands, but of the sever: 
bases I’ve been on only one carried The INFANTRY nat. 
Here there aren’t any. Isn’t it possible to get them in all PXs? 
Yours truly, 


Arr Capet 


More PXs in the U. S. now have The Journat than don’ 
have it. The PX officers have done a big hard job well ir 
this war, but it surely takes a long time for them all to | 
the value of military magazines to the troops. 


7 7 4 
“Ready and Separately Eager” 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 

I personally know of only a few of us, but in this vast and 
still growing army of ours there must be lots more of us—“The 
Forgotten Men.” 

Perhaps we don’t have a legitimate bitch, but it would take 
some selling to sell me that idea. Maybe we should consider 
ourselves fortunate in our involuntarily-imposed “security.’ 
But I for one am running a dangerously high temperature over 
being pigeon-holed from overseas duty. In short, I’m at 
point where I'd just as soon start in again as a buck private if | 
thought I'd have a chance at Hitler’s and Hirohito’s gang of 
murderers. 

Here’s our story, over-age-in grade! and seemingly PGers 
(permanent graders). 

I have a medical certificate showing I’m physically fit for 
combat duty. But, I am thirty-eight and still a shavetail (com 
missioned OCS, Fort Benning, Georgia, February, 1943 

I am informed that at my age I have to be a captain be 
eligible for combat duty, and undoubtedly would have been by 
now if I'd gotten with a real outfit at first instead of being 
buried in a small service unit. “No vacancies for promotion 
the story in this outfit of mine and lots of others, I understand 

I’m CO of a disciplinary company at a rehabilitation center 
and director of training for the entire service unit and have 
been for ten months. I am told I’ve done and am doing “excel 
lent” work—but still a “shavey.” 

I walk the legs off men fifteen years and more my | 
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\lday marches, and go over obstacle courses and bayonet 
|t courses and take part in all tactical problems in the field, 
ch cause much younger men in ranks to go on sick call 
» often. 
short, I'm in darned good physical shape and, by constant 
ying and reading and lecturing, feel that I'm in good 
tal ‘shape also. To sum it up, I'm ready and desperately 
r for combat duty, but am a second lieutenant, Infantry, 
PG), one of the ‘ ‘forgotten men” in World War II. 
aring out all General Service men from housekeeping 
is plenty OK. Let the Wacs take over their jobs and they 
do it, too. But for God’s sake, why leave general service of 
rs rotting in these places because their only fault is being 
age-in grade, when men in the ranks my age, and more, 
doing a helluva swell job of fighting? 


LizUTENANT, Infantry. 


Gold Eagles 
lo the Editors of The INFanrry JourNaL 


\lany times | have unconsciously demoted a worthy lieuten- 
int colonel to major simply because the color of his leaf could 

be seen clearly. 

Since both first and second lieutenants wear a single bar 
Ithough of different color, one is safe in addressing either 
gentleman as “lieutenant” without fear of slighting one or 
naking the other wonder why he had been promoted suddenly. 

My “suggestion is to eliminate the silver oak leaf entirely, 

Ih ave a gold eagle for lieutenant colonels keeping the silver 
: for full colonels. That would leave a distinctive gold 
if for the majors and a distinctive double bar for the captains 
who are not hindered by troublesome “firsts” and “seconds.” 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. Lieurenant CoLone.. 


It is more logical. Do we hear any lieutenant colonels ob- 
jecting 


Transfer 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JournNAL 


I have been in the medical department ever since I've been 

the service, since September 1942, stationed at inactive 
posts like this one, ever since I’ve been overseas, which was 
immediately on completing my basic training. Not particularly 
caring for this type of assignment, I have tried to transfer out 
of the medics at various times, with no success. I realize, of 
course, that in the Army a man cannot have what he wishes 
if the Army assigns him elsewhere. Also that it is rather late 
at this stage of the game to attempt to make a drastic change. 
However, would it not be possible for me to be transferred to 
department whose work I’ve always been basically interested 
1—intelligence? 

[ am writing to you because I think you are in a better po- 

on to advise me than anyone else I know of. Also, although 
| realize it is asking a great deal, would it be possible for you 
to do anything along these lines? 

| realize the great favor I am asking and I hope it won't be 
misconstrued as anything not in the line of duty. Of course, 
ido not know my background, but I could fill in the details 
mmediately. 

SERGEANT. 

Base Dispensary, APO———, c/o PM, Miami. 


) ° 
PS. A transfer is always made to benefit the government, not 


the individual. In this case I frankly believe it would be 
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mutually beneficial. As for the. type of work I'd be interested 
in, the article in the November issue of The INranrry Jour 


NAL about interrogation teams seems to point the way 


The Journat sympathizes with any man who wants to get 
into more active work, and the fascination ot intelligence 
work has brought us a good many letters asking how to get 
into it. It isn't a separate branch; there are intelligence units 
within the larger combat units. So even if the Sergeant 
could get a transfer to a combat branch approved, he would 
then have to be selected for intelligence work because of 
special qualifications for it. 

Any man may ask for a transfer to the Infantry, 


exc ept 
certain specialists, mostly in the Air Forces 


and his applica- 
tion can be turned down only by the authorities in Washing- 
ton. 

Further advice we can give to a man who doesn’t par- 
ticularly like his own iob Is to spend his s spare time In study 
ing and learning the work of a job he thinks he would like 
better, and preferably one within fairly close reach. 

It mz Ly help the Serge ant to know that we sometimes get 
letters from colonels who want to be shifted. But we've never 
heard from any downright discontented generals—at least 
not yet 


5 A 7 7 
Glamorizing Insubordination 
To the Editors of The InFantry Journat 


In a recent movie the climax comes when the hero de 
liberately violated the orders of his naval superior oflicer. I've 
heard that in the last World War the Austro-Hungarian Im 
perial Army awarded medals to soldiers and commanders who 
showed gallantry or gained decisive results through the direct 
violation of orders. and rightly I believe, 
that in the American Army, as it was especially emphasized 
in the March 1944 issue of The INFanrry Journat, all orders 
of superior officers are to be explicitly obeyed, circumstances, 
notwithstanding. I do know that the Field Service Regulations 
on operations will allow a subordinate insubordination pro- 
viding the general battle situation has radically changed since 
he received his last orders, and he himself has lost all signal 
communication with his commanding officer 
in contact with him 


However, it seems, 


and cannot get 


Yours truly, 
Private First Crass. 


~—st Engr Regt, APO - , NYC 


The writer of this letter pins the matter down too tightly 
Today’s warfare moves so fast that no commander can keep 
completely up with it during every moment of the battle. 
Sometimes, a subordinate commander has to act against 
and then report the fact—because there wasn't 
even time to get the orders changed. In such a situation the 
subordinate has to do what he thinks his commander would 
order done if he were on the spot and knew the whole situ- 
ation. But the subordinate must be sure that he has good 
reason for sticking his neck out. The best name for it is 
initiative—initiative and battle 


orders first, 


judgement 


7 7 4 
“To a Finish” 
To the Editors of The INFanrry Journat 
Not so long ago I was chafing at the bit because I couldn't 
tell my battle experiences. Now that I have cooled off a little, 
I am not so sure that I want to say anything about them. To 


me now it is just a bad memory of death, no sleep, and un- 
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believable filth. Maybe I shall go through the same thing again, 
maybe I shall not. I do know, from a brief but concentrated 
experience, that it is a rotten business that must be carried to a 
finish, but let that finish be a quick one. I am sure that 
the American soldier in action would surprise the folks at home. 
He changes into a very efficient and very cold-blooded machine 
that has a task to accomplish and does it. I saw no dramatic 
heroics but I saw no hysteria either. The blessing is that after 
things are over he becomes once more himself. The Jap is very 
different. 
LIEUTENANT. 

APO ——— SF 


“Just Beginning” 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


\s a landing boat officer in charge of landing troops in the 
invasions of Sicily and Salerno, I had an opportunity to become 
acquainted with many Infantrymen. They are as fine a group 
of fearless, courageous men as I could hope to meet. 

I have been asked several times if it wasn’t dangerous to land 
a boat under fire as at Salerno. Nonsense. The only answer I 
“When we hit the beach, my 
job was half over but the Infantryman’s job was just beginning.” 

Yours truly, 


have to this question is to say: 


B. E. Haciunpn, 
Lieutenant (jg), USN. 
Venetian Hotel, Miami, Fla. 


‘-e?# 
“Battle Facts” 
lo the Editors of The INFantry JouRNAL 


| wonder how many combat Infantrymen owe their lives, 
directly or indirectly, to having read and learned the lessons 
from the “Battle Facts’ ' department. Yours is a great service, a 
remarkably fine publication for the Infantryman or any other 
combat soldier. 
Yours very truly, 
SERGEANT. 


“First Wave” 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Your second letter soliciting my expiring subscription con- 
vinces me that it along with your former letter are two of the 
best pieces of direct mail work I have ever seen. I am sending 
your letters to a friend of mine in a prominent agency as an 
example of excellence. The only reason I didn’t answer your 
1 landing—first wave 
with a rifle company and never lost a man. Had the point for 
five miles and my eyes are still bulged out like ice cream cones 
Just recently received your letters in a rest cz amp and as my 
baggage has not yet caught up with me, I am enclosing a 
home spun check for $6.00 to cover a two-year subscription. 


first letter is that I just recently made a 


Also enclosing a piece of Jap invasion currency—a relic 
of their optimistic past. 

I am greatly encouraged by the excellent press back home 
for the Infantry—that and the Infantryman’s badge are priceless 
developments toward the morale we seek for our men. Have 
not yet seen a combat badge issued to eligible troops but hope 
to soon. I will send you a letter or article that perhaps you 
might be able to use in a month or so. 

Good luck! 


Lreurenant, AT Co. 
th Inf, APO ———, SF 
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‘Another Year of Thrills” 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JouRNAL 

I have seen the complaint voiced in your “Letters” department 
that too much space was taken up by letters purely compli- 
mentary to The Journat and evidently containing nothing else 
of interest. I refer to this type: “I have four sons fighting in 
Tularemia. Here is my check for another year of thrills.” | 
heartily agree. Your magazine is established now. Why not take 
the dignified attitude? I ask that you either cut these letters out 
or put them into a separate section, labeled “advertisement.” At 
least don’t have our good critical, pithy correspondence de; 
ment interlarded with them, so that a man has to read al! the 
way through to see whether he’s missing something! 

“PROFESSIONAL INFANTRYMA? 


APO ——-, c/o PM NYC 


The Journat belongs mainly to its readers. This i 
second letter of complaint on this score in the last year. In 
the same period a thousand or two have tried to a each 
other through this letter department that they think their 
magazine is OK. The editors are certainly open to further 
comment on this. The main idea of printing such letters 
has been to show new readers of other branches than Infar 
try that men in their own branches find the magazine a 
help. There are still a lot of men in this Army who have 
never seen a copy. We appreciate this sincere letter of crit 
cism but will ask the writer to consider whether he th a 
The Journat is “established” until it has been able to r 
all interested Army men. 


4 7 7 
Chemical Mortars 


To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 


I’m afraid that Lieutenant William Barstow, Jr., has 
wrong idea about the high mobility of the 4.2 inch chemical 
mortar (in his article in the February Journa.). Id like to see 
the Lieutenant and three other Man Mountain Deans try to 
carry that baby 200 yards without dismantling it. Now, about 
firing five rounds a minute indefinitely. I’ve been all throug 
Italy and haven’t yet found the ground that would allow fir 


at that rate for an hour or more at a time. 
SERGEANT 


Co. B, —th Chem. Bn., APO ———, NY 
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Are Soldiers People? 


have been brought up to believe that soldiers are peo- 
deserving of some consideration. Perhaps I’m an old 
by now, but some of today’s company commanders 
cht still be able to take a few lessons from the fuddy- 
is. 
hadn’t had 
ugh since his induction two weeks short of a year 


(he soldier I'm thinking about, a Pfc, 


re He was scheduled to cross the continent for a re 
table amount of furlough time, but three days before 

1s to leave, he was called into the orderly room and 
to o unpack. He asked why. No reason was given to him 


The only answer he could get was that there week 1 be no 


ugh for him. 
\ friend of the soldier's mother phoned the Pfc’s battal 
commander across 3,000 miles of busy, long distance 
to find out why. The answer was simple -and legiti 
The company strength had fallen, owing to trans 
rs, to the point where only ten men could be on leave 
instead of the usual sixteen. The Pfc’s furlough would 

have to be delayed. 
Because the soldier, who after all did have a stake in the 
tter, was not told a simple mathematical fact, there was 
g distance call, a telegram, a furious company com- 
ler, a Pfc accused of (and given hell for) 

le aid, and a general bad taste all around 


enlisting 


\lilitary courtesy works both wavs. 


LIEUTENANT CoLoNEL LEGREE. 


Efficiency Reports 


| who have wrestled with efficiency reports in their 

nt form will agree with the proposal submitted by 

r General C. D. Herron and the approving comment 
neral Malin Craig in the April issue of The INFANTRY 
lOURNAL. an instrument that 
erve the intended administrative purposes and will, 
same time, reduce the strain between the human im 
» be liberal and the professional desire to be fair. 
y of the activities and behavior patterns of an ofh 
ll be better known to his subordinates than to his 
rs. Why not consider the possibility of ratings by 
linates on those characteristics of behavior which 
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Somehow we must devise 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 


the y are in favorable position to observe ind evaluate? 
Who is in a better position than a subordinate to evaluate 
the behavior of an officer as to the 


following etting 


sti ind: irds ot personal conduct tor subordinate e” maintain 
ing discipline in terms of degrees of strictness and fair 
ness,” “maintaining effective interest in subordinates’ de 


velopment,’ or “consulting and conferring before making 
decisions’? 

Rating by subordinates need be feared only by the 
petty tyrants and the slick operators In the long run, it 
1S imp ssible to dece 1V¢ one’s subordinate S | he individual 
who sets high professional standards for himself, and who 
is fair in his dealings with his subordinates, however strict 
and inflexible the standards he sets for them, has nothing 
to fear from ratings by his subordinates 

[he great majority of officers now serving in the Army 
e perfectly well aware that they have no professional 
howe VCT, 


and should be, judged by rigor 


adh in the Service 
that the 1! 


ous professional standards in the field 


They are equally aw ire, 
pe rtormance is, 
whi h the y are 
temporarily serving. Couple with this their own self 
esteem and self-respect, and you have the basis for a broad 


ind valid appraisal their efhiciency—both realized and 
pot ntial whe n prope rly assign d Rate the m on the i pro 
tession 1] pe rtormance as seen tre m both ab ve and be low, 


This will afford both 


guidance 


objective ly, fairly and consistently 


an adequate basis for their ind ’ powerful 


centive for improving their service 


( OLONEI MID 
7 5 v 
Use of Hammock, Jungle 
1) The hammock, jungle, can be a soldier's best friend 
if properly used. 
2 Iwo trees must be selec ted. the right aistance part, 
the right kind of trees, the right distance from that guy who 


snores. These trees are easily found in most jungle areas 
However, where not ay aila b le the y can be plant d ind VM I] 
grow in a surprisingly few years. You'll be here anyway 
(3) Tie one rope to e: ich tree. Untie, because you used 
a knot which slipped and you fell on your noggin. Retie 
both ropes. Test by sitting on hammock. Get up and have 
medico patch gash in your leg whe re you lended on rock 


Get a friend to tie the ropes. 
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4.) Now the hammock is secure. Next, raise the top to 
tie it to rings, forming a little, cozy rainproot roof in dry 
weather. 

5.) Next grasp the zipper firmly between index finger 
and thumb and squeeze, do not je tk. Get needle and thread 
ind sew rip in insect bar caused by zipper jamming. 

6) After opening hammock, gently slide in, zip shut, 
turn over. You are now lying on the net on the far side of 
the hammock with the bottom on the side where the net 
belongs. Reach up to open zippers. As net tears and you 
fall on your M1, discharging it, you now use the knife 
technique. 

\ssuming the position of the soldier at wit’s end, 


take sharp knife and carefully shred hammock into small 
segments. Grin, scream once, and go to sleep foxhole 
with poncho cover as you should have done in the first 


place. New GeorciA CRACKER. 


On the Line 


To the casual observer of Army life, men seem to come 
in two types of packages—in blocks of assorted sizes, known 
as formations, and in long stationary lines, looped around 
buildings and ending in doorways. The British call them 
queues. They are the hallmarks of ineflicienc y. 

he line is not the cornerstone of the Old Army, as some 
officers and sergeants seem to think. It is the result of poor 
organization. Any officer who finds a long line forming in 
his de ‘partment should be as self conscious about it as a 
soldier with three buttons off his shirt. Part of a soldier's 
job is a neat appearance, most of an officer's job is organiza 
tion. 

One of the thousands of things that young officers are ap 
parently not taught is the production line technique. | Each 
operation must be accomplished by each unit in the same 
length of time. The movement of the line is regulated by 
the time of the slowest operation. If one operation takes 
twice as long to accomplish as another, then there should 
be two men working on it. Simple, isn’t it? Every third sol 
dier coming through the line can tell you where the bottle 
neck is, or you can see it if you look—it is where the line is 
forming, where the men are piling up. No stopwatch is 
necessary. 

Ask the nearest GI how 
much of his Army life he has spent waiting in lines at chow 
halls, at supply windows, in laundry lines, at physical in 


Is it worth bothering about? 


spections, in hospitals, at post exchanges, at theaters, and 
so on. Look at the next line you see, count the men, multi- 
ply by the number of hours the line stays in existence. How 
many man hours lost? I once spent thirty minutes getting 
into a mess hall, and twenty getting out. The length of the 
line varied from two to four hundred men. Three hundred 
man-hours lost while I was getting fed. Lost to whom? To 
the government or to the man? Lost to everyone! 

How does it affect morale? No American ever forgives a 
person or organization that wastes his time or his energy. 
A great loss of morale in our forces can be traced to this 
source. Curiously enough, they will work better under 
hard or unjust masters than under inefficient ones. Ef 
ficiency is the foundation of pride in organization. 

“Corporat KEtty.” 
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The exact origin of this expedient isn’t known but 
will remove the le ad from leaded gasoline when you 1 
fuel for field ranges, Coleman lanterns, and_ bat 
chargers. 


Major J. C. Franerts 


a 1a 
Get Your Woman 

For nigh on to twenty years | have been actively 
nected with Armny recruiting activities, and I believe 
background gives me the right of offering a suggestion 
— WAC enlistments may be consider: ably upped. 

Put the old-time recruiting sergeants back on the stre 
alongside their A-boards. Give them the mission of g¢ 
recruits for the Women’s Army Corps. These old-ti 
won't fail—they never failed to fill any pre- Pearl H 
male quota set them. Granted there’s a vast differen 
selling the Army to a man as against convincing a 
woman of the manifold advantages which would be h 
a WAC. But depend on those tactful old-timers o! 
DEML CRS). 

Getting down to cases, here’s how I would get to w 
such an assignment. 

Set up shop (armed with WAC pamphlets, inforn 
literature and application blanks) outside a leading d 
ment store, a popular beauty shop, a YWCA, or 
dence club-hotel for young businesswomen. 

Make contact with the society editor of daily news] 
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e community and nearby area. Get a list of leading 
women of that section, make personal visits to those 
tanding women, leave enough WAC literature with 
to distribute among those eligible young women 
m they deem likely prospects for “the Women’s Army 
lake personal visits to women’s clubs, church, YWCA 
college women’s organizations and deliver brief C1 said 
f) talks on the background of the WAC, its history to 
its present field and its opportunities for a worthwhile, 
Conclude those brief 
| an open, question-and-answer period. 
\lake a special visit to the auxiliaries of the American 
sion, Veterans of Foreign Wars and other veterans’ posts, 
lowing the same procedure as to brief talk and question 
answer period. | believe the auxiliaries represent a par 
ularly rich field to be explored. 
nN il! a woman talk freely to a man, especially about such 
— matter as enlisting in the WAC? I think she 
1. Indeed I believe the average woman would sit down 
‘all it over with less self-consciousness than with a 
man. This is no slam on the ability and tactfulness of 
WAC recruiter but it seems to me that there is some 
ing in the makeup of an experienced recruiting sergeant 
g versed in all angles of recruiting approach and follow- 
ugh which makes for ease and confidence. 
know several veteran, old-line men of the Recruiting 
Service with excellent records of worthwhile procurement. 
| hose veteran canvassers would welcome the 


htable wartime career. addresses 


assignment, 
uld accept it as a challenge to their ability. And they 
uld get their women. Ex-DEML (RS) 


The Forgotten Man 


Another new Infantry T/O and again the company clerk 
e forgotten man. 
iddies getting pr motions and today the company clerk is 

t about the only corporal left in an Infantry outfit. 
Che four key noncoms of a company are the first ser rgeant, 
‘s sergeant, supply sergeant, and the company ‘Clerk. 
ir value to an organization is realized by all. The first 
ant has been promoted to a rank corresponding to 
shat of master sergeant. The mess and supply sergeants 
been promoted to staff sergeant. The lowly company 
however, is the forgotten man, a corporal to the 
tter end. He is forgotten in that respect only, since every 
— noncom, and officer turns to him every hour of 

, and many hours of the night. 
It doesn’t seem fair, or are we just prejudiced because we 
Company CLERKS. 


5 Os come and go, with most of our 


Cheaters 


he relaxation of visual standards for flyers is a step 
rd a more rational view of milit: iry vision requirements. 
hange downward in required acuity for pilots and 
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| 
aerial gunners is a small one, but it has a special significance 


coming from the Air Forces—where pertect vision had al 


ways been thought essential. Perhaps a similar change 
could be profitab ly extended to other arms 

The most common cause of bad vision is myopia, simple 
nearsightedness. Some persons have a natural tendency for 
it, which is aggravated by reading, study, close work under 
artificial light, and other types of “eye strain But myopia 
is usually a very simple and uncomplicated ill. ‘The myopic 
eye is like a camera or a telesc ype out of focus. Correct that 
adding 
with 20/20 


eye complaint ho unnatural we iriness, no eye pam 


focus by a corrective lens, and the myope can see 


vision. | here are few complications with this 
headaches. 


‘T here are other eye ailments, suc h as serious astigmatism, 


actual eye and diseases that cannot he corrected 
but 


‘| he lI probl m 1S 


injuries, 
L ittle can be done to mé ike the sufferers battleworthy 
this cert: iinly does not ap ply to myopes 
simple, and the solution is easy. 

But unfortunately the myope finds himself classed with 
the half-blind, and those with 
shuffle, the 


Gnd himself relegated to the dirty jobs of the 


the astigmats, the one-eved, 


organic eye disease. Lost in the myope 


Army 


may 
even 
though he may see better with his cheaters than many with 
eyes considered superior can without them 

For Infantry OCS, the 


not at all an unsual visual error in myopla—even 20 /400 is 


visual limit is 20/100. This is 
common and can be perfectly corrected with simple lenses 
and he will tell y 
myopia worse than 20/80 depends on gl: isses for a normal 
life. I he continuous need tor glk SSeS 1S the logic i] dividing 
line in myopia—and not a limit called 20/100, 20/200, or 
20/400. Differences in myopia above 20/80 are academic, 


Ask any oculist you that a man with 


and we should not discriminate between a man with myopia 
of 20/100 and one of 20/400. 
there is only a difference of degree but not of 


As far as vision is concerned 
significance. 
If a man is helpless in the field without glasses, what is the 
difference what his visual measurement is? 

Any valid criticism should be followed by a proposed 
solution to the problem I suggest the follow ing 
All men should be classified visually into four groups 


) 


1) those who do not need glasses tor any purpose, 
those who need glasses for certain work (such as moderate ly 
near or farsighted persons) but who do not depend on 
but can 


lastly the sc who h ive in 


those who are helpless without glasse: 


see normally with them; and (4) 


them; (3° 


C urable eye defects. 
We can also hold the attitude that every soldier cannot 
have perfect natural eyesight, and that ordinary glasses are 


not much of a handicap, even in field service, and that an 
extra pair or two will diminish risk to almost nothing 

We need to reconsider our ‘iil ibout men with 
myopia and assure ourselves that no eligible men are held 


back from their proper service because of a physical defect 
that is essentially minor. 


Four Eves 


SERGEANT 
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Military Classics 


Makers of Modern Strategy 
Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 


Che great military thinkers of 400 years. 


$3.75 


Armored W arfare $1.00 
By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 

General Fuller has brought up to date his famous 

Lectures on FSR Il by annotating it from this war. 

Principles of War $1.00 
By General Carl von Clausewitz 


A brief summary of the art of warfare. 


Roots of Strategy $3.00 
Edited by Brig. Gen. T. R. Phillips 

Five military classics in one volume—Sun Tzu, Vege- 

tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 


Defense $1.00 
A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb 


$1.00 


Surprise in War By Gen. Waldemar Erfurth 


The essence of German thought on surprise. 


Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 
Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


Combined Operations $2.00 


Commando training and fighting—all sides of it. 


On War $1.45 


The full text of Clausewitz’s famed book. 


Decisive Battles of the World 
By Edward S. Creasy 


By General Carl von Clausewitz 


$3.00 


A new edition of this famous book brought up to date. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 25¢ 


The essence of Clausewitz’s thoughts on war. (The 
25¢ edition is available to the Armed Services only. 
Full-sized edition available to all at $1.50.) 


Masters of Mobile Warfare 


By Colonel Elbridge Colby 
Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 


$1.00 


$2.00 


Napoleon and Modern War 
By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 
Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


Warfare $3.00 


By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 
The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles to 
the Napoleonic wars. 
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\IAJOR JAMES B. CARVEY, Infantry, wounded in the landii 
Normandy, found time while convalescing to write 
Pass.” which is his third contribution to The Inra 

Major Carvey landed with the Ist Divisi 

North Africa, fought through that campaign and the { 

ing invasion of Sicily. He was with the Ist on D-D 

Normandy and is probably -back with it now. (Page 8 


JOURNAI 


LIEUTENANT KENNETH W. HILL, Infantry, is with the 9t 


vision in France. (Page 13. 


PRIVATE HUDD W. HUMPHREYS is an Infantryman in the 
Division, currently driving the Germans well up the | 

the Italian boot. After his regiment had successfully kn 

the Germans out of the Gustav line, and beyond Rom 

regimental commander invited members of the regime: 

submit their ideas on combat. Private Humphrey’s « 

bution was forwarded to us by his CO who thought it 

fine commentary on the value of thorough training. The 


(Page 27.) 


Journat fully agrees. 


Major BUFORD S. KIRTLEY was regimental supply officer « 
Infantry regiment of the 45th Division during the 
months of the fighting in Italy. At the time he wrot 
article he was a battalion executive officer on the Ar 
Nettuno beachhead. (Page 21.> 


CapTaIN WILLIAM B. LARSON, Infantry, fought in North Af 
and Sicily with the 9th Division. At the time of writi: 
“Hill 223” he was in England with the same division. Wes 
haven’t heard from him since the Normandy landings, but 
he is probably in France now. Here are a couple of sentences 
from his most recent letter to The Journat: “All of my « 
perience in combat against the Germans has merely proven 
to me that the doctrines of our field manuals are sound 
our basic training is correct and good, and that the teachings 
of Fort Benning are excellent. Once he has become adjusted 


to the shock and confusion of battle the American Infantr 
man has no peer.” (Page 23.) 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL is no longer a strange! 
to Journat readers. This is the second of his six critiques of 
various battles of the Kwajalein campaign. (Page 28.) 


CAPTAIN LAUREN E. McBRIDE, Infantry, now on duty at ar 
IRTC, landed in North Africa with the 34th Division 
fought through that campaign, and landed in Italy with t! 


34th. (Page 14.) 


SERGEANT DON ROBINSON has made a success of a hard job, the 
editorship of an Army newspaper. A former Oklahoma ( 
newspaperman, Sergeant Robinson entered the Army through 
Selective Service, trained with the 45th Division, and as ed 
tor of The 45th Division News kept right on producing 4 
good newspaper wherever the division went — including 
Sicily and Italy. He is the author of News from the 45th 
book that combines the Army experiences of the autho: ind 
the history of the division since it went into federal service 
in 1940. ( Page 45.) 

BRIGADIER GENERAL ALDEN H. WalttTT has written extensively 00 
chemical warfare for the past twenty-five years. (Page 47 


Major GENERAL ORLANDO WARD is commandant of the Field 
Artillery School, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. (Page 17.) 
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Imaginary Platoon 


\ WALK IN THE SUN. 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., 1944. 


Because this book is a well-written novel, with some strength 
haracterization and some flavor of authenticity, it has been 
cclaimed by a number of other reviewers. But the military 
ider—especially the infantry reader—will be likely to put 
book down in some disgust after reading the first ten o1 
twenty pages. 
| Walk in the Sun is the story of a platoon—an infantry 
platoon. The story opens just before the landing boat in which 
the platoon is approaching a beach in Italy touches bottom. 
‘ ns with the mortal wounding of the lieutenant in com 
id of the platoon who gets so interested in watching the 
stile ry fire over the side of the landing boat that he is hit in 
the face by a shell fragment. Thus almost at once the platoon 
s left without an officer in command. 


New York: Al 


By Harry Brown. 
187 Pages; ; $2.00. 


From then on the story, to the military reader and especially 
the infantryman, will not be a story of American soldiers doing 
their best in a confused situation, but a story of 
which contained, after two previous campaigns, no noncom or 

te with a fraction of the training needed to go into bat 
tle—in — an imaginary platoon. | do not think it is con 
ceivable that an outfit of over fifty men could, especially after 
having  calide part in the fighting in Africa and Sicily, know as 


plat on 


little about war as the author makes this outfit appear to know 
. | 


| think every other infantry reader or reader who knows in 
tantry warfare will assume, as I do, that it is the author's lack 


5 of knowledge of infantry fighting methods that is at fault in 
his story. 


Once the lieutenant in command of the platoon is out of 


ction, none of the sergeants know what to do. The platoon 


| sergeant has a hazy idea that the platoon is to find a road lead 


ng from the beach and then go six miles up that ro: oad to reach 
mhouse and occupy it—an ee nt operation 

deep by fifty-two men. But instead of 
objective, once the outfit is on the beach 
platoon sergeant orders the next in command to move the 
one hundred yards inland and wait while he tries t 


six miles 
going ahe id to the 


without opposition 


find the company commander to learn just what is wanted. 

In short, we must assume that there was no briefing what 
ever of this veteran platoon before the landing. Moreover, the 
ran} sergeant, a man of considerable battle experience, so 
we gather, does not think to take over the wounded lieutenant's 
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map case which contained a sketch map order covering the 
A corporal happens to notice 
And this corporal, whom the 
ablest soldier, 


whole platoon, does not remember to produc e the map case for 


platoon objective, the farmhouse. 
the map case and takes it along. 
author makes the outstanding leader, the in the 
an hour or more after the platoon has landed on the beach 

Lhe second ranking sergeant follows the orders of the ac ting 
platoon leader and moves the platoon one hundred yards in 
land. There the platoon sits down. Yes, it just sits down. No 
foxholes. No attempt at flank contact with other units except 
for the acting platoon leader’s search for the company com 
mander. No security of any kind. 
in the darkness, 
about some of the things the 


The platoon just sits down 
and the men in it begin to bat their gums 
American soldier ordinarily talks 
about the 


author lets the noncoms talk a bit 


general situation, but not very much. 


about. lhe 
The platoon just sits 
Pretty soon it begins to get di iylight and the sergeant in charge 
of the other noncoms begins to worry about the possibility of 
being strafed. The upshot is that the sergeant moves the pla 
toon to a small patch of woods several hundred yards inland 
Chere again, for all we can tell from what the 
know, the platoon just sits down. No foxholes. No attempt at 


author lets us 
security. No attempt at getting in touch with other units to 
the right and left. 
ting their gums about some of the 


Just fifty men or so sitting in a woods bat 
American soldiers 
think about, and once in a while about the battle situation 


things 


Somewhere around this point of the story, word comes that 
the sergeant who went to look for the captain has been kill d 
and somebody thinks to produce the wounded lieutenant 
in to get the id 


p 
case. It is just about here, also, that we beg 
that the sergeant now left in charge of the 
cave in emotionally before very long—worn out through 
combat fatigue as he begins his third campaign. He does 
decide, however, to move inland toward the platoon objective 
which lies six miles in the interior of Italy 

But before the platoon does get moving it is strafed fram 


platoon Is gGoIng tk 


sheer 


the air by German planes and loses two or three men 
the platoon begins its six-mile march. It moves in a platoon 
column on the sides of the road 
flanks or rear; and even though the platoon noncoms bi 


worry about the possibility of meeting 


Once again no security to 


enemy tanks, ther 
no advance guard—just a hint of two scouts out to the fi 
On its march the pletoon hit on in from the air vc 
again loses two or three men, among them the one Reeular 


\rmy man mentioned in the story, a sergeant who has th 
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New Books and Manuals 
of the Month 


* 


Major Ralph Ingersoll’s fine book of one day in 
North Africa, The Battle Is The Pay-Off, this 
month becomes eligible for purchase by all readers, 
in uniform or out, for twenty-five cents. Up to 
now only those in the Armed Forces could purchase 
the Fighting Forces edition. You will remember 
that The Battle Is The Pay-Off was a Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection last year and that part of it 
was condensed in The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

Another addition to the Fighting Forces series 
this month is John T. Whitaker’s We Cannot 
Escape History, an account of the events in Europe 
that led up to the war. Mr. Whitaker is a corre- 
spondent who gives more than a cursory glance at 
events. The Fighting Forces edition is restricted to 
members of the Armed Forces. The cloth edition 
($2.75) is available to others. 

Of the new cloth-bound books added to the 
booklist this month there are a number that will 
interest readers in uniform. Colonel Edson D. 
Raff's We Jumped to Fight ($2.50) tells the story 
of an enthusiastic paratrooper in battle in North 
Africa and elsewhere. George Biddle is an Ameri- 
can artist who went to North Africa to record with 
brush and pen what he saw of Americans in com- 
bat. His book Artist at War ($3.50) is a deeply 
sincere diary and worth reading by military men. 
Captain Edgar J. Wynn in Bombers Across ($2.50) 
tells the story of the Transatlantic Ferry Command 
and the Air Transport Command, and the official 
story of the British Navy in the Mediterranean is 
well told in East of Malta West of Suez ($2.50) by 
Bartimeus (the pseudonym of a British naval ofh- 
cer). 

Two anthologies of interest to the military 
reader also appeared during the month. One, 
edited by Colonel Clyde H. Metcalf, USMC, is The 
Marine Corps Reader ($3.00) and covers every 
side of the Marine Corps. Most of the articles come 
from either The Leatherneck or The Marine Corps 
Gazette and two of the articles first appeared in 
The INFANTRY JOURNAL. Another anthology 
is The Second Navy Reader ($3.75), edited by 
Lieutenant William Harrison Fetridge. 

Other books added this month include Ten 
Years in Japan ($3.75) by our former ambassador, 
Joseph C. Grew; The Time for Decision ($3.00) 
by Sumner Welles, former Under-Secretary of 
State; Woodrow Wilson ($2.00) by Gerald John- 
son, and Woodrow Wilson and the Lost Peace 
($3.00) by Thomas A. Bailey; and The Soviet Far 
East ($2.50) by William Mandel, which tells a 
great deal about a part of the USSR not well 
known to most Americans. 

The growing list of official divisional histories 
of the first World War was augmented by the ap- 
pearance of the history of the 42d Division. The 
full list of these division histories appears in the 
booklist. 
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reputation, pretty common in war fiction, of having been 
and busted a dozen times in the course of fifteen ye: f 
knowing a lot about war but of being thoroughly undepend 
able. At the same time, when this sergeant is wounded in th, 
leg there is the implication in the story that it is tough lu 
a man who likes the army. 
After this second strafing, the platoon resumes its mar 
the road, still without security except for a couple of 
One of these men, incidentally, who is put forward 
author as being a battle-wise soldier, has been all the 
through two campaigns and now enters his third, and has ; 
been made a private first class, even though he appears 
an excellent all-around soldier as the author pictures hin 
Before the platoon gets to the farmhouse there arises 
mind of the leading noncom the idea that a bridge nea 
farmhouse should be blown. There doesn’t appear to be 
thing on the lieutenant’s sketch map to this effect and no « 
are ever received about it, and there is no indication that ¢] 
platoon has been briefed before the landing about bl 
the bridge. The idea just comes up because there is a bi 
And from then on the idea sticks in the minds of the 
leaders within the platoon as a new part of the objective 
Also, before the platoon reaches the farm there is a « 
with a German armored car—a successful action and very 
described if the reader accepts the technical combat details 
out question. The platoon of the story appears to hav 
one automatic weapon in it. At least, there is continual me: 
tion of “the machine gunner,” a well-drawn soldier characte: 
one of the mouthy kind whose words aren’t funny in print 
but who, in real life, would probably be very funny inc 
(Soldier humor doesn’t come through in this ‘book, and t ther 
isn’t any unit of fifty-two men in the United States Army 
which there is not a lot of humor. ) 


[he machine gunner riddles the tires of the armored car an 
puts a lot of bullets through its armor, too, and the blown t 
plus the force of hand grenades well placed, kill the two occ 
pants, and turn the car over. Then the platoon resum 
march—still, so far as I could tell from the story, without 
security. Pretty soon it comes within sight of a stone 
around the farm which is the objective, a wall three feet hig 
It is somewhere along in this part of the story that the acting 
platoon leader caves in and the platoon is taken over by th 
able corporal, despite the fact that there are one or two ser 
geants of some experience still left. (It was a wish of the 
geant who caved in that the corporal take over.) The leack 
halts the platoon and moves forward to the wall to reconn 
This he does by waiting a couple of minutes and then sticking 
his head carefully up over the wall. He sees the farmhous 
across one hundred fifty yards of rocky slope, apparently 
occupied. Certainly it is not outposted in any way. 

The corporal moves the platoon up to the stone wal! 
in platoon column, and then fans it out. Then it begins t 
fire at the windows of the farmhouse from different point 

Then the farmhouse turns out to be very strongly defend 
by the Germans, but entirely from inside the farmhous« | 
There is then a lull in the action, during which the corpora 
acting as platoon leader works out a maneuver for the captu ) 
of the farmhouse and the destruction of the bridge. |w 
ten-man squads are to go to the bridge, one moving 
distance behind the other, with the idea of destroying the bridge 
by using hand grenades. The machine gunner is to co\ 
action of the rest of the platoon, which is to assault th: 
house from a deployed formation. The story ends with the 
platoon charging the farmhouse over the wall and across the 
open ground. As the story ends, also, the platoon act r 
still an isolated one, and there has been no contact wit! 
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an units or any establishment of a platoon action in 
ger picture of the landing. 
n very much afraid that to the general reader who knows 
bout military training this story will be an indication 
hazard, ill prepared battle methods, not to say an indica 
the use of poorly trained infantry units whose leaders 
earned nothing after months of combat. To the militar 
the story can convey no other message than one ol 
nly inadequate leadership from the top down. There is 
o whatever in our actual training methods which would 
ntiate these things, implicit in this novel 
ere is, on the other hand, every reason to believe that ou: 
can units have profited fully from their battle experience 
en thoroughly briefed for every landing they have 


and have the best e quipment of any army in the wie 
ot to say that A Walk in the Sun indicates that the t 

n squads which went to blow the bridge had heeve 
rifles in each squad, although it may be supposed that th« 


7 lee rifles were left behind purposely somewhere, even though 
Thay t iads might have to fight off the enemy as they blew the 
ic 

7 for the writing itself in this novel, it is good. But it is 
: ae nly hard to see how an author who had nearly two years 
a aa rience on Yank could have pictured an infantry outfit in 
“are way he has done. Indications from the Italian battlefield 


id the others of this war—in the form of written accounts 
Pa f small-unit actions contain free admission of mistakes made 
ittle. But there is no indication whatever of the desper 


spe ly serious military ignorance and unpreparedness which 
* er novel portrays.—G.V. 
d the re 7 Py 7 
rm) 
Paratroops in Tunisia 

vs tires YE JUMPED TO FIGHT. By Colonel Edson Raff. New 
oe York: Duell, Sloan, & Pearce, 1944. 207 Pages; $2.50 
mes it Colonel Raff, who commanded the 2d Battalion, 503d Para 
without chute Infantry, tells the story of their combat jumps and battle 
ne Wal experience. 
et hig! Hard luck seemed to dog his battalion. After a 1,500-mile hop 
e acting trom Britain the battalion landed near Lourmel many miles 
by th iway from their initial objectives, the French military airfield, 
two ser La Senia (south of Oran) and the Tafaraoui naval airfield 
the ser Raff's troops, who were supposed to “take” La Senia, arrived 


e lead nly in time to guard the prisoners captured at that point by the 


noite \merican armored forces. The second jump took place at 
sticking Youks-les-Bains where Colonel Raff's battalion found the 
rmhouse French troops under General Welvert in complete control of 
ntly un the situation and prepared to defend the area against Axis 


tack. This jump was accomplished smoothly, although the 





yall, stil French garrison had a few bad moments dodging the rain of 
eoins to J heavy American supply panniers whose chutes failed to open 
points | In the months that followed the 503d and other American 
lefended coéperated with General Welvert’s forces in holding the 
se itsel zically important Gafsa-Faid area. The third jumping 
corporal J Mission of Raff's battalion, then under command of Major 
» captul Yarborough, was to blow up an important railway bridge be 
re. Tv nd the enemy line near El Djem. This was a small action 
ng som nly thirty men involved. The mission failed; the men 
he bridge eir way; only six got back to the American lines. 

sover the J | hese first combat jumps of the parachute infantry illustrate 
he farm [i the old saying that “nothing happens strictly according to plan 
with the n War.” 

cross the Working as infantry, Colonel Raff's troops played a con 
action i lerable réle in the confused fighting around Gafsa in the 
ith othe early stages of the campaign. The experience gained in combat 
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When 
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French Dictionary for the Soldier 
By Frank Henius 


This new addition to Mr. Henius’ growing list of 
foreign language dictionaries for soldiers — sailors 
and marines, too — is simple, understandable, and 
clearly sound-written. 


The other dictionaries in the series are 
GERMAN DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 


ITALIAN DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
SPANISH DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 


ll to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 





Italian Sentence Book for the Soldier 
By Frank Henius 


The ordinary phrases and sentences used by the sol 
dier with an added section on Italian grammar 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
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A VWAV 


AAF 


The official guide to the Army Air Forces 


A Directory, Almanac, and Chronicle of Achieve- 
ment with sixty-four pages of photographs, 175 
drawings, charts, and maps. 


a useful, accurate guide to our operations . 
especially valuable to those who hope to become di- 
rectly associated with us. To the officers, men, and 
women of the AAA it should serve as a helpful work 
of reference.’’—General H. H. Arnold, Commanding 


General, Army Air Forces. 


Pocketbook edition, complete and unabridged 25 





ry. ‘ 
The Army Clerk 
* 
Here is the guidebook for the new clerk learning the 
routine of paper work in the personnel section of 
regimental headquarters. 


1 to 10 copies: 75¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 60¢ each 
51 or more copies: 50¢ each 





Lee’s Lieutenants 


By Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 


Each volume 


$5.00 


Volume I. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 


Volume II. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville. 





Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 


A practical guide in nonlegal language. 





The Occupation of Enemy 
Territory 


$1.25 


One hundred eighty pages cover the subject thor- 
oughly in the Public Opinion Quarterly. 
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jumps in Tunisia was put to good use later in Sicily, Ita! 


D.V. 


Normandy. 
7 7 7 yg 


Forthright Diary 


ARTIST AT WAR. By George Biddle. New York: \ 
1944. 241 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. 


George Biddle, who was with combat troops in | 
Sicily, and Italy for the purpose of recording oo the 
with his brush and pen, has written a deeply sincere dia: 
tainly worth reading by military men. His own sketche 
an important part of the book, and his sensitive, fort! 
tersely written comments are likewise important. In con: 
he finds that certain qualities emerge from the destr 
misery, frustration, and death which are the face of wa: 
seem to give war “its justification, meaning, romanc 
beauty.” These, he says, are “the qualities of valor, sa 
discipline, a sense of duty, and coéperation, ’ the very qu 
which are needed to win the war. T hey were needed to 
past wars just as they are needed to win this one. 

Then he writes: 

“The ¢ 


soldiers. 


Press, 


ermans are good soldiers. The Russians ar 
They could not be as good soldiers as they are wit 
such qui alities, such virtues. Don’t let us lie to ourselves. T! 
soldiers at the front don’t lie to themselves about this 
hey can’t afford to. They are facing death. 

“My second point is this: These qualities, without 
we cannot make a great war effort—courage, 
sacrifice, discipline—are bred not of war but of peace. 


he 


coope ration, sell 


| aon t 


know of any military virtue which is not preéminently a peac 


, 


virtue. I will 20 further and say that war displays a small 


tion of the virtues that make a peaceful nation great. War is 


the great waster. It squanders so much to produce so little 
“So what? Shall we strive for another generation o 

produce more such peacetime virtues—courage, codperat 

self-sacrifice, manliness—in order to win again another war? 


ay 


“If you are a pessimist you can look at it that way, too. Bet 


ter than to lose the next war. But if you are an optimist, as 
am, you can say: ‘So there won't be another war.’ I guess 


can't prove it. It’s just a hunch. But whether optimist or pess 
mist, we ought to face the alternative. Don’t let us lie to our 


selves. Let us look honestly about us in the world we live 


If the nation loses these qualities; if it goes soft, the way our 
generation has; if it gets abby and stops struggling and fighting 
whether another war comes or not 


during peacetime; then 


Democracy will not survive; our nation, as we know it today 


and love it today, will not survive either.”—G. V. 


+ 7 y 


Words Will Not Work 


THE TIME FOR DECISION. By Sumner Welles 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 431 Pages; $3.00. 


hese observations on the diplomatic and military hist 
our time by a former Under Secretary of State can bx 
with profit by any citizen or soldier. Sumner Welles v 
career diplomat and his long experience gives him a 


insight into the problems of American foreign policy. Atte 


tracing the mistakes which led from Versailles to the S 
World War, he proposes to set up international machine: 
sufhcient power to prevent a reoccurence of the earlier { 
Mr. Welles holds that it “was futile for the Western « 
racies to have tried to repress by mere words an irresisti! 
dynamic force (Fascism), to keep within bound by 
or with the broken weapon of the League a virile, 
people (the Germans) bent upon revenge and upon 
domination. Only an international organization with | 


Nev 


ton escf 
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sal, and the willingness to use it, could have success 
ntrolled the rising danger.” He sees the German Gen 
ff as the really dangerous institution in the future. He 
that the General Staff is “already aware of Germany's 
le defeat” but is encouraged by the belief that the 
agonists “permanently and inevitably opposed to Ger 
n the future will be the Anglo-Saxon powers.” 
velieves that the German General Staff's plans for the 
involved the following steps: (1 









The German people 
ve told that the war forced on them in 1939 was lost be 
insufficient material resources. (2) The German 
\rmy’s record for “victories” but not the final victory will be 
) support this claim. (3) The next war must be based 
the resources of all Europe, not merely Germany. (4 


[his must be accomplished by * 







‘indirect complicity,” by utiliz 
he resources of the rest of Europe without physic: il or 
ry occupation. 

lhe German General Staff, Mr. Welles thinks, will seek to 
ts theories into practice by creating doubts in the. minds 
n-German citizens about the ability, 








integrity, wisdom, 
nd loyalty of their leading statesmen; it will attempt to be 
fuddle the thinking of the citizens of democratic countries by 
ganda; it will seek the services of men in all countries 
through vanity, greed, or 








ambition, will carry out its 





rogram. 
\ most valuable section of Mr. Welles’ book deals with his 
‘Peace Mission” in 1940. Here he presents for the first 
e the record of his interviews with Europe’ 
t the eve of the Battle of France.—D. V. 







s leading states 
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IWILIGHT OF THE GLADIATORS: Iraty From rue In 
sipE, 1939-1943. By Frank Heller. New York: G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons, 1944. 146 Pages; $2.00. 
ier Heller, the distinguished Swedish novelist, 

nearly four wartime years in Italy. He tells the human story 

f the Italian collapse. The common people of Italy appealed 

to him. He simply could not hate a people who loved flowers, 

children, and music. In his opinion it was the corruption of 
the Fascist régime, its failure to arm and supply the army, the 
complete apathy of the Italian people toward the war, which 
led to their military defeats and the overthrow of Musso 


lini—D. V. 
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Marine and Navy Readers 


[HE MARINE CORPS READER. Edited by Colonel Clyde 
H. Metcalf. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1944. 600 
Pages; Index; $3.00. 

[HE SECOND NAVY READER. 3y Lieutenant William 
Harrison Fetridge. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1944. 383 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.75. 






























Colonel Metcalf, whose A History of the United States Ma 
e Corps is the one thorough book on the USMC, has done 
ellent job here in assembling the best materials on the 
C orps in the present war. The greater part of the ma 
erials was originally published in The Leathe rneck, The Ma- 










e Corps Gazette, and other magazines connected with the 
en pri. articles come from national magazines, and still 
others, written by such commanders as Generals Holcomb and 
Vandegrift, have apparently been prepared for the Reader 










rhe Marine Corps Reader is not just a compilation 
t readable stuff on the Marines. ‘Colonel Metcalf has suc 
esstully tried to cover every side of the Marine Corps, not 
neglecting the best work of such writers as Colonel John W. 
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$1.00 


Tarawa 
By Robert Sherrod 
A splendid piece of battle reporting. 


Pacific Partner 
By George H. Johnston 
Australia’s part in the war. 


$2.50 


The Conquest of North Africa 


y Alexander G. Clifford 
The first comprehensive account of three years of 


fighting in North Africa. 


$3.00 


Here Is Your War 
By Ernie Pyle 
Ernie Pyle’s finest war dispatches. His daily stories 
collected in an entertaining and enlightening book. 


God Is My Co-Pilot $2.50 
By Colonel Robert L. Scott 
You can’t find a finer book on the air war. 


They Call It Pacific 
By Clark Lee 
The Pacific fighting of 1942. 
Retreat With Stilwell 
By Jack Belden 
The Burma Campaign and 


$3.00 


$3.00 


$3.00 
Stulwell 


$3.00 


“Uncle Joe” 


I Saw the Fall of the Philippines 
By Colonel Carlos P. Romulo 
Colonel Romulo saw it all. 


America’s Navy In World War Il 
By Gilbert Cant 
The Navy’s part in this war. 


The Flying Tigers $1.00 
By Russell Whelan 
The epic of General Chennault’s fighting flyers. 


Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo Cioth Edition $2.00 


By Captain Ted Lawson 
General Jimmy Doolittle’s famous flight. 


Assignment to Nowhere 
By Lowell Bennett 
The whole Tunisian campaign. 


Burma Surgeon $3.00 
By Lieut. Col. Gordon Seagrave 
A medical missionary’s story of the Burma Campaign 
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Modern Library Books 


Many of the world’s most famous books are in the Modern 


Library. 


The Infantry Journal has a full stock of those listed. 


Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 
Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 
These fine books are listed in the BOOK LIST in the lasi 


pages of every Infantry Journal. 


What You Should Know 


About: 


SPIES AND SABOTEURS 

By Will Irwin and Thomas M. Johnson 
ARMY GROUND FORCES 

sy Colonel Joseph I. Greene 
THE NAVY 

By Hanson W. Baldwin 

THE ARMY 

By Lieut. Harvey S. Ford 
THE COAST GUARD 

By Hickman Powell 
THE MARINES 

By Captain John H. Craige 
OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS 

By Major James E. Hicks 
WARTIME MEDICINE 


By Lt. Col. Joseph R. Darnall, M.D., and V. I. Cooper 


THE ARMY ENGINEERS 

By Colonel Paul W. Thompson 
THE AIR FORCES 

By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 
MODERN WAR 

By Fletcher Pratt 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE ... 

By W. D. Binger and H. H. Railey 
SUBMARINE WARFARE 

By David O. Woodbury 


THE SIGNAL CORPS ..... ‘<a 
By Harry M. Davis and F. G. Fassett, Jr. 


ROTC Manuals 


BASIC MILITARY TRAINING, Volume I 
BASIC MILITARY TRAINING, Volume II 


(To be used by the Basic Class, Class CS and Class MS) 


Paper Binding .... $2 
Cloth Binding .... $2. 


ADVANCED MILITARY TRAINING 


(To be used by Class MS. In One Volume) 
Paper Binding .... 
Cloth Binding .... 


.25 each volume 
75 each volume 


$2.50 each volume 
$3.00 each volume 


$2.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 
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s 
Il homasson, and others who have used fiction for the 
The book goes into Guadalcanal and other battles of ¢| 
ent war, and also tells the reader about Marine trainine 


ons, and life on shipboard. There is also a brief h 


summary. 

The Second Navy Reader is a somewhat different « 
Much of it is drawn from popular magazines and bec 
written for the current reader in magazine style it d 
seem to have particular permanence. At the same tim 
of the stuff in The Second Navy Reader does hold int 
1 degree of information which gives the military reader 
idea of many Navy activities in this war.—G. V 


7 7 7 
Soviet Asia 

PHE SOVIET FAR EAST. By William Mandel. Ney 
Dial Press, 1944. 158 Pages; $2.50. 


[his valuable addition to the Inquiry Series of th: 
of Pacific Relations was prepared by William Manx 

ich associate of the American Russian Institute. | 
of the nature of the present war, the victory of the Un \ 
tions in both Europe and the Far East is depende nt t ; 
great extent on the power and policies of the Soviet Unio 
It alone has common frontiers with both German and Jay 
held territories. In future stages of the Pacific war as wel 
the peace to come, the Soviet Far East will play a réle of great 
importance. Little has been published on the territorie: 
Soviet Far East (The Maritime and Khabarvosk province 
Irkustk Oblast, Chita Oblast, Buriat-Mongol ASSR and Yaku 
ASSR) which stretch from the Amur to the Arctic and fron 
Lake Baikal to the Pacific. 

[he author attempts to fill in this gap with the latest ava 
able information on the territories and peoples of this area. H: 
also devotes a section of the book to Soviet Central Asia (Turk 
man SSR, Kirgiz SSR, Uzbek SSR, and Tadzhik SSR) whi 
extends from the frontiers of Iran to within nine miles of the ( 
Indian border. Maps, statistical tables, and appendices are ir \ 


cluded.—D. V. | 
7 7 g ; 
A GUIDE FOR THE BEDEVILLED. By Ben Hecht. N 
York: Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1944. 264 Pages; $2.5 
PROBING OUR PREJUDICES. By Hortense Powdern 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 73 Pages; $1. 


Ben Hecht’s book deals with anti-Semitism and, in my oy 
ion, does not help matters. It is a jerky mixture of irony ar 
fippancy. 

In her manual for high school students on common pr 
dices Miss Powdermaker is not successful in writing for th 
young people of today. She tackles her difficult subject : 
stifish style in which there is too much talking down 
students. Very seldom does she reach their level and shi 
stays there. The first five members in a class of forty or fit 
will readily absorb and profit from her sincere attempt 
she leaves too many semantic difficulties for the rest 

Common prejudices can only be cleared away thro 
most direct use of language as simple and forceful that 1 
which goes into the ordinary expression of those prejud 
Talk of “tension and hostilities” is teacher talk and wv 
the job.—G. V. 

y 5 7 Det 
STATE OF THE NATION. By John Dos Passos. Illus 
trated by F. Strobel. Boston: Houghton Mifflin ¢ n' ” 

333 Pages; $3.00. ae 


If you would know what your country was like in | 
could do worse than read State of the Nation. There 
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out the home front, and opinions too from those in 
ices and from the farmers, the coal miners, the factory 

But the facts and the opinions are not the over 
¢ theme of the book. 


Rather it is the mood of ques 
uncertainty about 


America’s future that Dos Passos 
jis main theme. It is a picture of a sprawling giant of 
y pouring out a torrent of wealth and energy, but won 


why, and for how long, and what's next?—]. B. S. 
7 y 1 
The Lost Peace 
DROW WILSON. By Gerald W. Johnson, New 
Harper & Brothers, 1944. 295 Pages; Index; Illus 


d; $2.00. 


YIDROW WILSON AND THE LOST PEACE. By 
mas A. Bailey, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
14. 381 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.00. 


of these books are good to read. Mr. Johnson’s story of 
Wilson’s life is largely made up of pictures, but his 


dramatic text and captions make the book vital and 


Bailey writes only of the peace conference, but more 
bly than anyone else has yet done. He gives outright 
n on every move made or not made, and leaves the 
r free to differ with him if he wants to. For some reason, 
books dealing with diplomacy and treaties are dull. Not 
Professor Bailey's. He gets the full measure of ex 
ent into what was one of the most exciting periods of 

G. ¥. 

7 1 1 
Japan’s Road to War 

EN YEARS IN JAPAN: A Contemporary Recorp Drawn 
From THE Diaries AND OFFICIAI 
Grew, Untrep STATES 


New York: 


Here is the tragic story of Japan’s slow change 


Papers oF Josepn ( 
» Japan 1932-1942 
544 Pages; $3.75 


AMBASSADOR 


1944. 


Simon and Schuster, 


from a state 
riendly relations with the United States in 1932 up to her 
herous attack on Pearl Harbor. Mr. Grew’s account leaves 

bt that he did everything within his power to avoid war 

e were years in w hich the military clique in Japan gradu 
sained control of the government. Our ambassador fully 
realize d the increasing dangers of war but did not feel that he 


id toss up his job in despair. 


As a man of peace he stayed 

| nursed every prospect for a peaceful solution of Japa 
e-American problems. The most important new material 

\lr. Grew’s book tells the story of Prince Konoye’s abortive 
plan for a “final” peace conference on Pacific problems with 
Mr. Roosevelt in October 1941. But Konoye fell from power 

October 16 and General Hedeki (The Razor) Tojo replaced 
him. With this change all hope of peace collapsed. Fifty-two 
lays later came the attack on Pearl Harbor.—D. V. 


v v 5 A 
VOICES OF HISTORY, 1943-1944. Compiled by Franklin 
Watts. New York: Gramercy Publishing Company, 1944 
621 Pages; $3.50. 
is the third annual compilation of state documents, 
peeches of the war leaders, and proclamations of the belligerent 


governments edited by Mr. Watts. These papers are arranged 


n chronological order and are accompanied by a monthly 
of the war. Thoroughly and carefully indexed by 
subject person, and nation, this collection of papers and 
speeches will be a very useful volume to all students of the 


war years.—D. V. 
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Penguin Books 


Full Length, 25-cent books 


Classics, Novels, Detective Fiction, 


Poetry 


Western Fiction, 
Complete list of this excellent series of inexpensive, 


modern books is in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAI 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
S51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom of choice of titles.) 








Binders 


for Field Manuals 


Tough — Strong — Durable 


Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get the 


extra binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets 
of Field Manuals. 
~ os 
$1.50 each 
Discount for 10 or more 10 per cent 


Military Service Publishing 
Company Books 


All books of the Military Service Publishing Company are 


carried in ample stock by The INFANTRY JOURNAI 
Such MSP books as The Officer's Guide, Flying Health, Com- 
pany Administration, and Handbook to Army Regulations 


are listed in the pages of this magazine and in the 


BOOK LIST 


in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL 
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WAN 44040 


Engineer Training Notebook 50¢ 


Infamtrymen in training will find a lot of valuable 
material in this notebook prepared for the use of 
combat engineers. 


Company Duties: A Checklist 


All the army duties that come under the heading of 


“housekeeping.” A book for every man in the com- 
pany from CO to base private. 

1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 

11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 


51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Keep ’em Rolling 
This is the Army motor vehicle operator's own hand- 
book. You can’t miss on this one. 
1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


Driver Training 
A guide for Army motor vehicle driving instructors. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Platoon Record 50¢ 


A blank notebook for the platoon leader’s record of 
the progress of each of his men. 


(Special discounts for quantity purchases) 


Squad Record 25¢ 


A blank notebook for the squad leader's record of the 
progress of each of his men. 


(Special discounts for quantity purchases) 


Machine Gunner’s Handbook 


All the latest unrestricted dope on both the caliber .30 
and caliber .50 machine guns, plus sections on the 
81mm. mortar and the bazooka. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 


51 or more copies: 34¢ each 
Army Officer’s Notebook $1.00 
Sixty pages of quick reference information for the 


officer. 
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BORN IN BATTLE. By Captain Rowan T. Thomas 
delphia: John C. Winston Company, 1944. 367 Page 
trated; $3.00. 

Captain Thomas tells the story of the 513th Bomba 


Squadron which has served in several of the war theat He 
brings into his story the narratives of others in the 


group. It is a purely personal story of many adventures and 


travels during two years of war. 
of of Y 


Two Books on the Argentine 


ARGENTINA: Pivor oF PAN AMERICAN PEace. By 
Albert Phillips. New York: Hastings House, 1944 
Pages; $2.50. 


ARGENTINE DIARY: Tue Insmwwe Story oF THE Coin 
or Fascism. By Ray Josephs. New York: Random | 
1944. 358 Pages; $3.00. 


hese two books written by American journalists pr 
helpful insight into the Argentine problem. Mr. P 
shows the basic economic and social reasons for Arge: 
foreign and domestic policy and pleads for a better 
standing of her problems. Mr. Josephs’ diary of politi: 
penings in the Argentine capital “gives a day-by-day 
of the relentless strangling of democratic rights and th 
of fascism in Agentina.”—D. V. 


° 7 1 
EAST OF MALTA, WEST OF SUEZ: Tue Orrics 
ApmirALty AccouNT OF THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEE! 
1939-1943. By Bartimeus. Boston: Little, Brown & ( 
pany, 1944. 221 Pages: $2.50. 


[his is the official account of the British Navy’s fight for 
control of the Mediterranean. Previously available to Brit s| 
readers in a cheap edition published by the Ministry of Inf 
mation, it is now published in a permanent binding 
American readers. Bartimeus (Captain Lewis Richtie, R.N 
is known to readers of naval history as the author of Actio» 
Stations! There is a foreword by Admiral Sir Andrew B 
ningham, and the book is illustrated with many exc 
photographs and maps.—D. V 


7 1 4 
THE LETTERS OF ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT. I 
by Beatrice Kaufman and Joseph Hennessey. New York 
Viking Press, 1944. 410 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


Woollcott fans will find these letters just as good as 
thing else he ever wrote with the additional point of 
that most of the letters are written to people well kno 
American life and letters. Only a deep student of biog: 
could say whether the fact that many of the letters app 
have been written with eventual publication in mind p1 
adds or detracts from them. 


f y 7 


SIXTY TO GO. By R. L. Yorck. New York: Julian } 
Inc., 1944. 5 Pages; $2.50. 


\ novel of the French Underground in operation al 
Riviera. The author (who conceals her identity uw 
pseudonym) is a well-known European writer who left ‘ 
many when Hitler came to power. The incidents in th 
are based on fact but so poorly is the tale presented 
sketchy are its background and its character developm« 
it lacks sustained interest and reality.—M. C. R. 
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IN\ TATION TO HEALTH. By Dr. Harry J. Johnson. 
’ York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1944. 249 Pages; Index; 


eneral guide for the layman containing tables of food 
and vitamin values. It is not especially slanted at the 
y man but would be useful for his family. 
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\BCS OF SCAPEGOATING. With a Foreword by Profes 
Gordon W. Allport. Chicago: Central YMCA College, 


14. 72 Pages; $.25. 







relations with others run all the way from full codpera 
scapegoating. The authors see seven shades altogether 
peration, respect, tolerance, predilection, prejudice, dis 
ation, and scapegoating. This study considers scapegoat 
s “the full-fledged persecution of those against whom we 
prejudiced and against whom we discriminate. The victim 
here is abused verbally or physically. He usually cannot fight 
for we see to it that we vent our anger only on minority 
sroups which are weaker than ourselves.” Scapegoating is es- 
sentially cowardly. The greater part of the book is devoted to 
nalysis of the causes of scapegoating. It is simply and com 
pactly written. It concludes with a brief section on methods of 
ombatting scapegoating. Here they briefly discuss education 
for insight, education for understanding, and the effect of im 
proving economic security. The pamphlet is an excellent start 
, the subject and, as the authors themselves suggest, more 
extensive studies are desirable. 
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PICK OUT THE BIGGEST. By Frank Morris. Boston: 














( Houghton Mifflin Company, 1943. 132 Pages; Illustrated; 
$2.00. 
ht 10 This is the story of the Boise—a story packed with action. 
Brit It is only a fair job, however, of doing justice to one of the out 
Ini standing naval fights in American history. 
ng fo! 
R.N 1 Y Y 
\ction (HE LANGUAGES AND PRESS OF AFRICA. By Duncan 
| MacDougald, Jr. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
— Press, 1944. 86 Pages; $1.50. 
\ handbook of tabular details covering the entire African 
ntinent and showing the number of speakers in every coun 
Edite try and colony of the principal native and imported languages. 
Yor! Chere is also a list of all African newspapers. 





4 4 t 
DAY UNTO DAY. By Nick Kenney. New York: Frederick 
Fell; 207 Pages; $2.00. 


\ collection of the verse of this well-known newspaper and 
cal 
1di0 hgure. 







4 4 7 
MURDERER’S CHOICE. By Anna Mary Wells. New York: 
\lfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1943. 248 Pages; $2.00. 


\n above average mystery story with a somewhat improbable 
plot bolstered by a highly credible narration. 
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WI ['H MY HEART IN MY MOUTH. By Duncan Norton 
Taylor. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1944. 167 
Pages; $2.50. 


Str 








eht and often dramatic description of the author’s ex 
perience as correspondent in the South Pacific war for Time 
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Fundamentals of Electricity 
By Morton Mott-Smith, Ph.D. 
This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
published with the codperation of Science Service is 
based on an official outline prepared by the War De- 
partment for use in Preinduction Training Courses 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 


51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Elements of Radio $4.00 


This complete book was formerly issued in two vol- 
umes. Now it is available for the radio engineer and 
student in one book at a new, low price. 


English for the Armed Forces $1.50 


By Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, Lt. Arlin M. Cook 
and Lt. Jack Trevithick 


A useful, ably prepared manual. 


Speech for the Military $1.20 
By Cole S. Brembeck and Albert A. Rights 


How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 


The Infantry! Doughboy War Song 
{Piano Arrangement 35¢ 
) Military Band (March) 75¢ 
By Brigadier General R. J. Burt 
Arranged by George F. Briegel 


{Piano Arrangement 45¢ 


That's the Infantry )Band Arrangement 75¢ 
A new Infantry marching song. 
Lyrics by Major General E. F. Harding 
Music by Dorothy Godfrey 


Sound Off! 
The Army’s book of Army songs. 


Blitz French 75¢ 


By Georges Nicot 


$3.50 


A useful book of “action” French. 


$1.00 


A handbook of the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 


Easy Malay Words and Phrases 


Elementary Japanese 
By Colonel E. J. Sullivan 
T'o members of the Armed Forces $1.00 


To all others $2.50 
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Magazine. This book is the work of a man who thought deeply 
about all that he saw. And also of a man who could put that 
feeling into words. Mr. Norton-Taylor is an excellent ob 
server, never gets maudlin or flippant about anything; nor does 
he constantly push himself to the front of his story. He is 
there all the time—but as a reporter, not as an autobiographer 
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MIRACLES AHEAD. By Norman V. Carlisle and Frank B. 
Latham. New York: Macmillan Company, 1944. 288 Pages; 
Index; $2.75. 


A book of exciting ideas of the future. The authors talk 
about the new types of houses with rooms you can trade in 
when you get tired of them, smokeless furnaces, “laundered” 
air, and built-in furniture; about the automobiles, autogiros, 
and other airplanes of the future; about the ease of overseas 
travel by air in the future; new means of communication; 
farming, and otherwise growing food, and new materials—new 
metals, new plastics. The authors are careful in their introduc- 
tion to say that they don’t know just when all these things will 
come true, but they also say that they have not put into the 





ee 


Use Tuis Form tro 


ORDER BOOK 





HANDY ORDER FORM TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please send the following books: 


|) E enclose §..~..-242-.. 
[_] Send bill to Company Fund, - 


(For military unit orders only) 


(Town or APO) (Postal zone) (State) 
(PL844) 


book anything that is not already within possibility—an thing 
that has not already been studied and to a considerable exten 
planned. 

[here is hardly anything in the book about future means 
of warfare—the one item being the “vortex gun.” The book 
would have had more balance if a chapter inssnnd of one brief 
section had been devoted to the means which will | Ip to 
guarantee the development of all the other things which the 
book describes. Just the same, it is an exciting preview of some 
of the things which will become commonplace within the nex 
twenty years, and of others that may be still longer in coming 
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COLLEGE HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION. By Edwin 
C. Woolley, Franklin W. Scott, and Evelyn Tripp Berdahl 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, 1944. 452 Pages; Index 
$1.50. 


Woolley’s handbooks of composition have been well known 
for several decades as hi indy and complete references for scores 

r hundreds of thousands of high school and college students 
at others who have needed them. In general, those now in 
charge of revising the handbook appear to realize how language 
grows and changes. But there is one unsatisfactory section- 
that listing a number of reference books. Under the historical 
references there is no book of military history given. The list 
of scientific reference books is also inadequate, and here again 
there are no military books. Consciously or unconsciously, this 
twelve-page list of useful reference books omits Cexcept for the 
encyclopedias and general histories) any work that gives details 
about war. If the habit of disregarding these things in school: 
books continues, those charged with education in America 
might begin now to estimate how soon the next war will come 
and how brief a time it will take to lose it. 
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ALFRED AHOY. By Foster Humfreville. New York: Roben 
M. McBride & Company, 1944. 64 Pages; Illustrated; $1.0 


Alfred is one of the funniest cartoon characters to arise out 
of this war. Alfred, if you haven’t seen him before, is a double 
dumb sailor who serves under extra-nice officers. The funniness 
is always two-sided, resting not only in what Alfred does o 
fails to do but in the school-teacher language in which his 
officers correct him. Thus when Alfred shows up in ranks with 
a box of candy and a handful of posies his officer says: “I'm 
afraid you haven't gotten the correct impression of the tem 
‘landing party’ Alfred.” Alfred is just as funny to a man on 
shore as toa manona ship. 

7 > 7 
THE EDUCATION OF T. C. MITS. By Hugh Gray and 
Lillian R. Lieber. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
1944. 230 Pages; $2.50. 


This is a clever and amusing effort to tell “The Cel brated 
Man In The Street”—the initials spell T. C. Mits—how mathe 
matics can help to keep his mind open and alert. The main 
ideas of science are here and not a great deal of actual mathe 
matics is used in this introduction. For that is essentially what 
the book is, an introduction to the guidance of your own 
thinking through a better understanding of math. 

I’m not sure whether the highly modernistic illustrations 
help the reader, remarkable and delightful as they ar And 
I wouldn’t say that the sentences broken into short lines 
(throughout the book) help the reader much, either In fact, 
the treatment is just a little too smart to put over thing about 
thoughts, the realization of which may in the end keep human 
life going and progressing on the surface of the rhe 

Those who will enjoy this book most are those who do net 


need to read it. 









